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PLEAS FOR THE FAITH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The work of the Christian Church divides itself 
naturally into two parts — Pastoral and Missionary. 
It is to assist those who devote themselves to the 
latter department that this book is designed, and 
especially for the Missionary work of the Church, 
as contending against the intellectual unbelief or 
misbelief of the nineteenth century. 

We have not aimed at an exhaustive treatise on 
Christian evidences — space would not allow that — 
nor at even a logical demonstration of the truth 
of Christianity, (for that would be an undertaking 
far more ambitious than ours;) but simply and 
merely we have endeavoured roughly to analyse 
the intellectual difficulties besetting the different 
forms of modem unbelief, and then to suggest 
various arguments capable of being used by the. 
missionary in Europe or India a^^Ti&\» '^fi^^ oRsossass^ 
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pleas of the enemies of Christianity. These argu- 
ments, for convenience and logical consistency, we 
have arranged according to their natnre, whether 
psychological, historical, or physical, (in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word as applying to inductive 
physical science). Where, however, books well 
known and easy of access present arguments, with 
which our readers might be supposed to be familiar, 
we merely gtdvert to the books, leaving it to them 
to study the points for themselves. Especially 
is this true with regard to the arguments for 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, in which Canon 
Liddon's able and well known Bampton Lectures 
on Our Lord's Divinity (which every Christian 
missionary ought at least to have read) has ren- 
dered familiar many of the arguments, which we 
have not therefore thought it necessary to repeat. 
The same applies to his new work, "Some Ele- 
ments of Eeligion." 

Our general stand-point, however, has been rather 
to give some pleas for Christianity as aa answer 
to human conscience, aad as harmonious to the 
Divine laws of Creation, than from logical and 
metaphysical bases to briog proofs for the faith. 

Before entering iato the arguments themselves, 
let us suggest a few thoughts relative to the mode 
of treating open unbelief. 

1. It is useless to begin with postulates which 
your adversary will not grant, or axioms which he 
holds require demonstration. The method of Euclid 
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is the one which must be followed out in all 
accurate demonstration, and, except where ha sees 
an appeal to the feelings will sufSce, the missionary 
must be prepared to follow that model, of as few 
postulates or axioms as possible, and those such as 
the adversary cannot well reject. To explain — in 
dealing with the Jews, an appeal to Old Testament 
Scripture will suflBce; and the great postulate of 
the Inspiration of the Bible being granted, all we 
have to do is to preach Christ as proclaimed through 
the prophets ; (for this purpose our object has been 
anticipated by many standard theological works ;) 
but in dealing with a Positivist who rejects the 
authority of Scripture in toto, to try to prove Chris- 
tianity by the Bible only is hopeless. Two modes of 
demonstration might then be open to the Missionary. 
The one — i. e., the ordinary one — of proving the Bible 
first, and then from it demonstrating the doctrines of 
Christianity by the other ; the other by first proving 
one by one the doctrines of Christianity from ex- 
traneous evidence, and then adding our evidence of 
the Inspiration of Holy Writ as a completion to the 
fabric. The former, though as yet the favourite 
one in England, is one beset with difficxdties, and 
those such as perchance a Positivist would be' far 
more likely to have mastered than an ordinary 
home-missionary clergyman, (still less a layman). 
Even if we can prove the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the Bible as a whole, to the Positivist, there 
may be a diflBculty about the vexWV \c^-^'&^^^^^^s5^ 
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without verbal inspiration, the absolute authority 
of each particular text we are about to quote 
might be assailed by him. On the other hand, if 
we take the doctrines of which he doubts, and 
prove that the diflGculties surrounding their re- 
jection are much greater than those involved in 
their acceptance, we may convince him afterwards, 
by demonstrating the truth of Scripture, that the 
evidence of Eeason and Eevelation converge on 
the same absolute truths. 

The same mode of treatment which woxdd apply 
to a European Positivist would, d, fortiori, be of 
force with regard to a Moslem or to a Hindu 
Brahman. To them the Bible is a mere sacred 
book of the English ; of some interest as a literary 
curiosity, but of no authority to Easterns, even if 
it be to us. In fact, the Moslem will positively 
aflSrm, according to his creed, that the Bible has 
been mutilated, altered, and corrupted by Christian 
or Jewish scribes, and therefore, though originally 
an excellent book, it is of no authority whatever. 
A Brahman will hold that the Eig-Veda and other 
works of his nation and order are of infinitely 
greater value and importance, and possibly may 
point to European infidelity as a proof that Eng- 
lishmen themselves are divided as to the infalli- 
bility of the Great Book. 

It is probably partly in consequence of such ar- 
guments as these not being readily met by Mission- 
aries that we find the exceedingly small progress 
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of the Christian work of conversion among the 
educated and npper classes of India. The fact is, 
that too often our Missionaries are not aware of 
many of the arguments that they might with 
effect use in defence of their position, nor of all 
the means that might be employed with effect to 
win more souls to Christ. Too often they are 
like soldiers armed with "Brown Bess" to face a 
subtle foe provided with Snider or Henry-Martigny 
rifles. What mission-work at home and abroad 
wants is "the best men armed with the best weapon." 
There is nothing in the world for the Church of 
Christ to fear from Eeason, or Science, or Philo- 
sophy ; the only foes that ever possibly can do her 
harm are the World, the Flesh, and the Devil — 
in other words, a brutalized callousness to all 
spiritual impressions, a sensuality debasing and 
degrading man tUl he has lost every noble feeling, 
and has defaced God's image, and an intellectual 
pride, which, under the title of science (" falsely so 
called") wilfully distorts the laws of nature, or 
hastily on insuflBcient premises generalizes with 
regard to them. 

The work of conversion of an educated heathen, 
or an intellectual Positivist at home, is like a battle 
in which the highest and most perfect controversial 
weapons must be used, perfected up to the latest 
discoveries, and scientifically employed. The science 
of Christian evidence is an advancing study, and 
it is to be hoped that in a fe^ ^^«?ce» V^^^» ^ssa^is^^ 
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greater progress will be made in it than now ; but, 
even as it stands at present, the concurrent in- 
ductive evidence in favour of Christianity — extra- 
neous to and utterly distinct from the testimony 
of Holy Scripture — ^is enormous, if not overwhelm- 
ing. Let, then, the Missionary consider himself 
as a strategist attacking the fortress of unbelief 
with the newest appliances of his science ; let him 
crush doubt by the systematic attack of the power- 
ful line of his battery of evidence ; let him, when 
the breach is made, then, employ the regular force 
of Holy Writ to storm and hold the position gained; 
and then let him drive away the spectre of unbelief 
and worldliness by the emotional power that the 
(rospel and the Church give him. It is to arm his 
artillery (so to speak) that we especially aim this 
little book with a few hints— only a few, as we 
may add to them at future times — as to the grap- 
pling with the diflGculties of the infidelity of the 



Let us now consider the classes of postulates we 
shall have granted. Taking European infidelity 
first — all, or nearly all, European unbelievers 
accept the testimony of inductive science, and in- 
ductions founded on the established facts of His- 
tory. The evidence of Psychology, and the con- 
sensus of the inner convictions of the human race, 
will be usually, but not universally, accepted. 
The fact is, that European sceptics may be 
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divided into four classes of persons, each of which 
have been led away from Christianity by distinct 
causes. 

1. Those of defective spiritual perceptions, whose 
souls have become utterly incapable of introspec- 
tion, or of that which is called "the inner life." 
For such persons to express their opinions on 
religious matters is something like a blind man 
criticising the pictures in the Koyal Academy, or 
a deaf man sitting in judgment on a new ora- 
torio. Yet this is what they actually do, and the 
misfortune of a defective spiritual perception is, 
that unlike physical failings, or those of the outward 
senses, those afflicted with it are unaware of their 
misfortune. It is to this cause that most of the 
intellectual unbelief of the age is without a doubt 
due. 

2. Those who wish Christianity to be untrue — 
men whpse consciences reprove and waxn them that 
Divine vengeance awaits their siqs — naturally often 
wish to think that the story about hell and eternity 
is a myth. The brighter side of Christianity, they 
know, is not for them. The love of God they have 
never felt So the one object of their desire is 
that He and Eternity may not be. The wish is 
father to the thought, and sin leads on to infidelity. 
With such, reasoning is of little avail, for in their 
hearts they do not hold that Christianity is not 
true, they only are trying to think so. Perhaps 
the terrors of death and the dte^^ oi "v^^ «s>sSs^^- 
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tion which they profess to expect, may, if properly 
put before them, call them to a better mind sooner 
than all the arguments of all the evidences that 
can be urged. 

3. But there is a third class distinct from each. 
Those who, having been brought up in Christianity, 
perhaps in religious homes, have been so horrified 
and disgusted with the evil lives of professing 
Christian men, and the scandals connected with the 
divided state of Christendom, that they have been 
driven to doubt. These may be won back by showing 
how the evil are ever mingled with the good — as 
Scripture proclaims, the net taking up the bad and 
the good — till the time of separation. 

4. The fourth class — ^not so numerous a one as 
is supposed — is that for which our suggestions 
especially apply (although in dealing with each of 
the others they might prove useful.) It is com- 
posed of those who are of an inquiring and curious 
mind, and require proof before they can believe, and 
who desire to apply to all things the test of logic. 
They are by no means the worst of men, and, when 
they are convinced, often hold and witness to the 
faith with far more tenacity and zeal than those 
who have merely accepted it traditionally and 
without question. 

The unbelief of Asia is totally distinct from that 
of Europe. It is not a rupture from tradition, but 
the rigid adhesion to it. The heathen of India may 
therefore often be, in some points, of a character 
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similar to that of the European devotee of high 
spiritual perception, firm conservatism, reverential, 
and consistent. How shall we deal then with Asi- 
atic heathenism ? By bidding the native, roughly, 
as Clovis was ordered, "Bum what thou hast 
adored," or by showing him that in Christianity 
the desire of all nations is fulfilled, and to it all 
religions point, and in it all converge — ^for it is 
the reply of the Eternal God to the universal 
conscience of mankind ? 

On this ground we may find a heathen accept 
many things as axioms needing no proof, which 
we have to demonstrate to a European sceptic. 
He acknowledges a God ; he knows that he has in 
him an immortal soul ; he longs for heaven ; he 
dreads heU, (whether it be a Gehenna of fire, or 
an awful doom of degrading metampsychosis ;) he 
prays, and he believes in prayer; he owns the 
power of miracles; he accepts the possibility of 
prophesy ; probably he acknowledges that "without 
shedding of blood there is no remission." Thus 
the disciples of Mohammed, of Zarathustra, or of 
Buddha, are far nearer to true Christianity than 
the followers of Strauss. Their axioms are more 
numerous, the postulates they concede are large. 
Let us see what they are. 

(1.) The Moslem accepts the Unity of God, the 
power of Prayer, the Kesurrection of the Body, the 
Life everlasting, the overruling Providence of God, 
the Prophetic (but not the I)msi^5^^Tx>i^'s^^^^ ^\^Sv>s>^^ 
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Angels, Personality of Evil. He is in error on the 
Incarnation, the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, and the 
doctrine of Sacrifice. 

(2.) The Brahman accepts in a corrupted form 
the doctrine of the Incarnation (though tenfold not 
single), and the Triune God, Prayer, Miracles, Im- 
mortality of the soul, Atonement, Man's divine origin. 
He is in error on the Holy Spirit, Inspiration 
of the Bible, Eesurrection of the body, the brother- 
hood of humanity, origin of evil. 

(3.) The Parsee accepts the Personality of evil, 
Prayer, Angels, and much of Christian ethics. He 
is in error on the Incarnation, and Atonement. 

(4.) The Buddhist is in many outward points of 
custom and discipline strikingly like certain por- 
tions of the Christian Church. He accepts Divine 
Omnipresence, Prayer, and, in a manner, the Incar- 
nation, and Immortality of the soul. — (for Nirvana 
is rather absorption than destruction.) He is in 
error in matters relating to the Atonement. 



n. 



TKUE KELATIONS OF SCIENCE TO 
KELIGION. 

One of the gravest dangers in our modem 
society — if not the gravest of all — ^is the bitterness 
with which, at the present day, a large portion 
of the leaders of scientific thought regard religion. 
This position is causeless and unphilosophical, and, 
moreover, it is injurious to the true interests both 
of Science and of Eeligion. 

In themselves these mighty principles are in 
no way antagonistic ; nay, as they proceed from 
the same cause, they must ultimately, when preju- 
dice has passed away, tend to the same end — ^the 
elevation of humanity by the consideration of the 
works of his Divine Creator. If we consider this 
matter for a moment, the unity of cause and 
tendency in religion and science must be apparent. 
Both proceed from the same eternal God, both ex- 
pound His will ; the one, in His action of sanctifying 
and elevating the souls of men ; the other, in His 
ruling of matter, by laws of infinite wisdom. The 
one. contemplates Him through Eevelation, and the 
concurrent witness and ex^xveviofe cS. *^<b '^<3^^ ^ 
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the best and holiest of the human race ; the other 
searches out His material laws by experiment and 
induction: — ^the object of the one is to prepare 
the souls of men for their higher destiny by living 
well in this present life; that of the other is to 
utilize the gifts of a bountiftil Providence for man's 
earthly happiness and comfort. There is nothing 
in science per se that should hinder the naturalist 
being an enthusiast in religion, (as indeed some 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race 
in the scientific world have been;) nor, on the 
other hand, is there ought to hinder the religious 
devotee being a reverent searcher into the mysteries 
of nature. The days may yet come, even in 
this life, — as most probably they will come in 
the higher existence of eternity — when the study 
of the works of our Heavenly Father will be 
regarded as a branch of religious meditation and 
part of an act of praise. 

Combined for the benefit of the human race, 
Christianity and science would immeasurably in- 
crease human happiness. Separated, nay, worse, 
antagonistic, their conflicting action, as the two 
ruling forces of modem civilization, threatens so- 
ciety with the worst evils. " To declare war against 
religion in the name of philosophy is a great 
mistake," writes Victor Cousin; "for philosophy 
cannot replace religion, and in attempting so to 
do it manifests its ambition and incapacity. On 
ibe other hand, it is no less folly for men to 
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wage war against philosophy in the name of 
religion, and to attract to Christianity by calum- 
niating reason, degrading intellect, and brutalizing 
man. Eeligion and philosophy are two powers 
equally necessary, which, thank God, cannot destroy 
each other; which might easily be united for 
the pacification of the world and for the benefit 
of the human race." The notion ''that ignorance 
is the parent of devotion" is hardly less fatal than 
that "philosophy has a power to enforce morality 
on the masses." The higher types of Christianity 
cannot fiourish without a concurrent development 
of civilization. Material civilization without re- 
ligion must result in mere luxury, voluptuousness, 
and a dissolution of society. All that modem 
philosophy, in its rejection of reUgion, has to offer 
society is the Eome of a Nero, or the Paris of 
the Commune. Destroy the innate consciousness 
of man that a future state of rewards and punish- 
ment awaits his deeds on earth, and society is 
rent to atoms by the volcano of human passion. 

But for this clashing of science with the Church 
of God there is no real need. It springs from 
past faults on both sides; it may be avoided by 
a more clear realization of the truest principles 
of religion and philosophy in the future. We 
must, as Christians, acknowledge that a mistaken 
zeal in the past ages, and a false suspicion of 
human science, has had much to do with the present 
peril. But, on the other hand, \£ Cj\iTi^QfiiSi.\K6^Siss^ 
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have shown themselves sometimes unchristian in 
their dealings with Philosophy, philosophers too 
often show themselves very unphilosophical, not 
to use a severer term, in their fanatical hatred 
of Eehgion, and of its professors and teachers. 
"If reason," as a modem theologian truly says, 
''attempt to operate without belief of some sort 
as material it is making bricks without straw. 
If faith attempts to build without reason as its 
architect, 'its structure is without cement and will 
fall to ruins at a touch." 

For all that, the contest is, not only perilous 
and wrong, but quite needless. The Christian theo- 
logian and the philosopher are both the guardians 
(in a certain sense) of truth; but while the one 
relates to things spiritual, as set forth by Divine 
revelation, and the testimony of the best and 
holiest of Christian men, the other deals with 
truths relating to matter in its divers combinations, 
founded on human observation, experiment, and 
induction. The theologian views as from a height 
human and mundane things, in the lofty flight 
of religious meditation; the natural philosopher, 
like a tcriling wayfarer, strives to master each 
detail accurately, as he labours upward slowly 
on the steep hill of knowledge. There is no 
reason why they should be adversaries, for, in 
fact, if they do their duty reverently and well 
they are to a great extent fellow-labourers in the 
same cause — ^the discovering of Eternal Truth, 
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the contemplation of the works of a heavenly 
Father, and the adding to the sum of human 
happiness, hereafter or here. 

It has been said that science should be "the 
handmaid of religion ;" rather should she be called her 
younger sister — child of the same eternal Wisdom, 
witness to the Infinite Love of the same Eternal 
God. Science often is, as we shall see, the prover 
of true religion, as Eeligion is the protectress of 
true Philosophy. As the Mind and Soul are 
coexistent in the same healthy body, so must 
science and reUgion coexist in the same healthy 
society, distinct in principle yet in aim combined. 
Let us consider how much of mutual obligation 
there is between true science (not "science falsely 
so caUed") and Christianity. Even in the earliest 
works of revelation, in the Pentateuch itself, we 
have set forth to us the works and prophecy of 
him who "was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds." 
(Acts vii. 22). Three at least of the Books of 
the Bible are attributed to the wise king, in whom 
we may find one of the most ancient of philosophers, 
(if not the very first who devoted his attention to 
certain branches of human science). Solomon had 
spoken his three thousand proverbs, or his thousand 
and five songs, and had searched into the floral 
world "from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall, (vide 1 Kings iv. 29 — 34^^^^ c.^TifeQxv^'e.\i^^^'^ 
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the birth of Socrates, and as many generations 
before the first dawn of science in the far 
East and far West, in the eras of Confucius and 
Pythagoras. He was as much anterior to the 
schools of Plato or of Aristotle as Albertus 
Magnus or Alfonso el-Sabio are anterior to the 
writings of Mr. Mill or Professor Faraday ; and 
yet Plato and Aristotle combined never possessed 
so great a direct influence over modem Europe 
as the philosophy of that wise king "the son of 
David," whose Proverbs are household words in 
millions of homes where the name of those great 
thinkers or their disciples, or their predecessors, 
have never even been heard*. And then, in the 
New Testament, to whom was intrusted the message 
of the longest of the Synoptic Gospels, to whom was 
it given to be chronicler of the Acts of the Apostles, 
but to St. Luke — ^the beloved physician, the man 
most learned in the science of this world, such 
as it was then, of all the disciples ? Was not the 
harmony between true science and Christianity 
proclaimed by the Apostles themselves ? 

But let us turn to more modem times. How 
entirely the civilization of modem Europe is linked 
to Christianity. How much does it not owe to 
the Church in the dark ages? Had it not been 
for the conversion of the barbarians, and the 



* The influence of Aristotle in medisBval Scholasticism was 
over Hbe learned few, not over the masses. 
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keeping the lamp of knowledge glimmering in 
mediaeval monasteries, it might have happened that 
civilization would have been extinguished, and 
western Europe have sunk to original barbarism, 
or at best only raised itself by contact with the 
lower type of Mohammeddan culture to the level ' 
of the Turkey and Persia of to-day. The monks 
of the Middle Ages were the students, the authors, 
the Ubrarians, the physicists of their period. Times 
came — ^in the Eenaissance age — ^when it was no 
longer needful that the man of letters should be 
a cleric. The invention of printing stimulated 
the diffusion of intellectual movement among the 
laity ; and the great mental activity of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries thus opened the first epoch 
of the history of our modem European civilization. 
But had the people of Northern Europe still- 
remained heathens, had Odin and Thor still been 
worshipped on the banks of the Khine, and the 
Druids remained in sovereignty amid the Celtic 
wilds of Wales, Ireland and Britanny, is there 
any likelihood but that Europe would have had 
to begin again from the beginning? 

However, we need not confine ourselves to hypo- 
theses, which, like every similar argument, might 
only find a general and not an universal acceptance. 
Let us consider the actual benefits of Christianity 
to civilization and that so closely linked with it — 
which is art. What a Europe would this be if 
Christianity had not for ages \>eeii\a:JsLa&^ ^^rivSs^ ^'^ 
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noblest aspirations of her children. Where would have 
been the greatest masterpieces of Inusic, painting, 
architecture, without the Christian element? What 
inspired the "Kequiem" of Mozart, the "Messiah" 
or "Dead March" of Handel? What was the 
subject of the Cartoons and "the Sistine Madonna" 
of Kaphael? or the "Last Supper" of Leonardo 
da Vinci? Why did men rear St. Peter's at Eome, 
or Cologne, or Canterbury, or Milan, or York, 
or St. Mark's at Venice? What would Europe 
and America be without Christianity? At best a 
gloomy waste of Philistinism and Utilitarianism ; 
but more likely a hideous abyss of selfishness, 
socialism, and savagery. 



ni. 

THE CEEATION. 

Materialism is probably the most dangerous 
foe that Christianity has to contend with in Europe. 
It therefore demands our first consideration. In 
its results it becomes pure Atheism, and thus tends 
to the denial, not merely of Christianity, but of 
all religion whatsoever. 

Among the arguments that may be brought 
against this theory, " that all which is regarded as 
supernatural, or spiritual, is evolved by natural 
laws from matter," are the following : — 

1. Scientific. — ^We do not see even the lower forces 
of nature, much less Ufe, evolved from matter. It 
appears a law of the universe that force, directly 
or indirectly, is produced by force, not force by 
matter. Let us take an instance : — A mass of 
wood and coal is set on fire; hereby heat is ge- 
nerated, which, by the expansion of steam, is trans- 
formed into dynamic power. What causes that ' 
force ? Is it the wood, or some pre-existent force ? 
The wood is ignited by a match. What ignites 
the match ? Friction, i, e., dynamic force and mo- 
tion. Yet, again, it is force. What produced the 
friction? The arm of the engineer. What moved 
the arm of the engineer'? Mu«c.\\i»t ^<iNkj^^ '^^ts- 
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nerated by his vital will. Force back to force, 
till it reaches the primal force — ^Vitality, or Will 
Power. 

But are there no exceptions? Let us try gal- 
vanism, (for frictional electricity is manifestly pro- 
duced by the motion of the machine). This might 
appear to be matter acting on matter — the acid 
on the metals. But what puts the acid in contact 
with the metals? Force. And when the metals 
are dissolved, where is the galvanism? The fact 
is, if matter could generate force, the problem of 
perpetual motion would be solved. But force, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is only generated by force. 

The imaginary epoch, involved by the material- 
istic theory, when matter existed alone, without 
force, or Ufe, or will, and that from matter force 
was evolved is a mere myth to which philosophy 
gives no sanction. Force and matter both must 
have existed in the beginning, and both have been 
willed into being by the Will of an Omnipotent 
God. 

2. ' Historical — The inner convictions of the 
whole human race are against the materialists. 
Everywhere, always, and by all mankind has a God 
been acknowledged, and a future state after death 
expected. The instinct (if we may use the term) 
of religion to man is as universal as that of flight 
to the bird, or of swimming to the fish. It has 
been so always. The first edifices we know of, 
i^,, the temples of Nineveh and Egypt, or the 
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caverns of India, or the circles of Stonehenge, were 
devoted to this idea. It has, so to speak, been the 
generator of aU human art; it has been the one 
bond of aU society from the earliest dawn of hu- 
manity. 

It is so, and has been so everywhere. The false 
beliefs of the idolator point still to this innate con- 
viction. The Fetishism of Africa, the Buddhism 
of China, the Brahmanism of India, the Shamanism 
of Tartary, all lead to the same idea — God and 
the soul, and the life to come after death. The 
song may be corrupted, or marred by discordant 
notes, but the voice of humanity is not silent. 

It is hy all races accepted. The theories of 
nations without a religion are now well-nigh all 
exploded, like the juvenile legends of tailed men 
and of were-wolves. The savage may shrink from 
proclaiming at first to the "white man" his re- 
ligion ; he may strive to hide its mysteries in the 
forest, or the desert; but, as we get to know the 
savage better, we find he has a religion. 

Even the degraded Australian, the wretched 
Bushman, the miserable Esquimaux, the cannibal 
Polynesian, believes in a God, a life beyond the 
grave, a judgment to come, a place of reward and 
punishment. The instinct of prayer and adoration 
is weU-nigh universal to all humanity. 

No one scarcely has been found anywhere, or 
ever, except the madman and the idiot, to say in 
his hearty " There is no God " 
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3. Logical argvment. — That which is must be 
caused to be by something. We do not find any- 
where, under any circumstance, an effect without 
an adequate cause, nor can we conceive such a 
thing. Take a well-known instance, given by 
Paley : — " Suppose I had foxmd a watch upon the 
ground, and it should be inquired how the watch 
happened to be in that place ; I should hardly think 
of the answer, ' that for anything I knew the watch 
might have been always there.' " (The same plea 
has been put of a ship, completely furnished with 
rigging, masts, &c., coming into a port.) Should, 
we suppose the man to be in a state of sanity who 
affirmed that a watch became so by accident, that 
the elastic spring accidentally dropped into the box, 
and the chain wrapped itself round the fusee? No 
marvel, in the "Arabian Nights," or the Indian 
"Puranas;" no tale of genii, or enchanted palaces, 
or magical transformation, would demand so much 
credulity as that the watch became so by accident 
And yet the meanest insect we trample under our 
feet is ten times a more marvellous piece of me- 
chanism than the finest watch ever exhibited as a 
triumph of man's skill. 

All things are really, as our own inner con- 
sciousness and common-sense tell us, the result of 
will — either the Will of God, or the will of a man 
"made in the image of God." If it pleased God 
to work by and according to laws, that does not 
imply a denial of His creative act One of our 
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greatest divines, the "judicious" Hooker, held, even 
before modem discoveries, a belief in a "Law 
eternal, which God hath made to Himself, and 
thereby worketh all things, whereof He is the cause 
and order ^'' A "Creation by Law" is not against 
Scripture, nor the teaching of Christian theologians. 
The act of the carpenter is the same* whatever 
tools he uses, or if he makes his own tools. We 
should not deny that he made a ohair, or table, 
because he used complex machinery for the purpose. 
The utmost that modern science tends to teach, and 
that very indistinctly, and with a faltering voice, 
for science is still in its infancy, is — ^that He has 
worked by laws, and not so much, as we once 
thought, by the immediate action of miracle in the 
creation of the world. This does not aflfect the fact, 
but the mode of creation ; nor is it in the slightest 
degree inconsistent with Scripture, which only says, 
" God created the heaven and earth," but does not 
explain, directly or indirectly, how — as by mi- 
raculous agency of will, or else through laws and 
forces of nature, called into beiQg by the Divine 
Will 

b Vide Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity," Bk. i., sec. 23. 
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THE THEOEY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SPECIES. 

The theory of the Development of Species by natu- 
ral selection, though not necessarily connected with 
unbeHef, is greatly used by the enemies of Chris- 
tianity as an argument for materialism — and thus 
becomes dangerous. As a theory of formation of 
varieties, or even of some of the species in the animal 
kingdom, this notion may be worthy of credit, though 
even there it might be philosophical to keep back 
our opinion, until our knowledge of the principles of 
animal and vegetable life were more complete than 
now ; but as to the idea that this theory is of itself 
sufficient to account for the myriads of variations 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom, to a logical 
mind there must be grave suspicions that one part 
of the law of causation is confused with the whole ; 
in other words, that that very frequent logical error 
— ^the cause of half the mistakes of science and 
philosophy — ^has been committed, of the confusion 
of a particxdar with an universal. That natural 
selection may exist, and be a concurrent cause of 
some of the variations of nature, we are pre- 
pared to admit. However, in spite of the great 
learning and eloquence that has been brought to 
bear on the proof that "this one particular law 
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is suflGcient alone, and of itself, to account for every 
variation of nature," we shall have to crave for at 
least a suspended judgment, even setting apart all 
theological grounds-j-knowing as we do that if it 
had pleased the Divine Creator to have breathed 
an immortal soul into a developed mammal, man 
would still be immeasurably above the beast. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the difficulties 
which beset this now much-quoted theory. 

A. SCIENTIFIC DIFFICULTIES. 

1. Absence of evidence. If natural selection 
were a law of such immense and universal power, 
it would be supposed that we should see it in opera- 
tion. But this is not the case. Varieties by sexual 
selection are developed, but neither species nor 
genera, still less families, tribes, or sub-kingdoms. 
Close and careful breeding, we confess, does pro- 
duce striking results in certain animals ; but still, 
the most remarkable forms of breeding never result 
in anything but the same species. A pigeon-breeder 
does not notice' in his broods a half-formed turkey, 
or bustard, as he ought to expect if this theory were 
true; nor. does a dog-breeder find an occasional 
wolf or bear-cub, still less a cat, or a tiger, bred 
from his dogs. The law of nature seems inexorable 
— "like breeds like." The greatest variety of 
breeds still remain identically the same species. 

2. But it is urged by the advocates of natacal. 
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selection — "True, it is not possible to transform 
one species into another by skilful breeding; it 
requires a long period of ages to do this — ^in the 
great geological eras of primeval time." Then the 
evidence should be sought, not in breeding-places, 
but in the " record of the rocks." But here, con- 
fessedly, is the weak point of the theory. Geology 
gives no actual evidence of the Development of 
Species by natural selection. What should we 
expect to find in geological time — say in the 
secondary or tertiary formations — but extinct classes 
of animals imperfectly formed, leading up to 
higher types, but which have been exterminated? 
But the fact is, that none of the great sub- 
kingdoms of animal life of these early times 
are utterly extinguished. The species may have 
become extinct, but their form of life and genera 
still exists in the world; nay, appears to be ne- 
cessitated by the harmony of creation. The voice 
of geology proclaims a reptile as not an imperfect 
mammal, but an animal perfectly adapted for cer- 
tain ends, which existed in greater numbers, of 
greater size than now, in the seas and tropical 
morasses of the secondary epoch. 

The history of the introduction of the highest 
type of animal life, i.e., the mammal, tells yet 
more strikingly in the same direction. According 
to this theory, the first mammals, whose remains 
we should find on this earth, would be those nearest 
allied to the reptile, e.g., the pachyderms, or the 
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xjetacea. But the first yet found are marsupials 
of the kangaroo type, as remote from a reptile as 
any hot-blooded animal can be ; and rather allied 
(at least in outward aspect, covering, and habits) 
to what the theory holds (possibly erroneously) the 
highest of animals — ^the ape. 

3. Causation of sex is another difficulty, and a 
very grave one. If all animals came from one 
norm, how do we account for the vast divergence 
in aspect and anatomy of the different sexes ? To 
understand this, we should remember how much 
the male and female of certain animals differ. 
The lion is as unlike the lioness as if they were 
distinct species ; and yet, though she is more 
like the tiger than her own male, she will not 
mate with the tiger. Among the Eaptores, or 
birds of prey, the female is usually larger than 
the male — a strange provision of nature for the 
preservation of their young. Among numbers of 
birds, also, we have the singular and familiar fact 
of the males, gorgeous in plumage or melodious 
in song, while the females are unattractive and 
silent. It is very difficult, although much genius 
and learning has been expended on the subject, 
to explain this by sexual selection; for if the 
beautiful "males are preferred by the females, why 
do not the female offspring partake of the father's 
plumage? In fact, the whole conception of for- 
mation of sex is very difficult, from the basis of 
development by natural selection. Tk<^ ^"^^^s.^ ^a» 
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therein represented as singular, when sex is dual. 
The origin of sex, on the materialistic theory, is 
a problem almost more difficult than the origin 
of species. Unity of cause cannot develop this 
duality of result The Christian explanation, that 
God created them male and female, is the only 
one that can be made to accord with fact. 

4. Hybridity. There is a singular but well- 
known law in creation, by which, if species cross, 
their offspring are commonly sterile. The mule 
is a sample of this — ^the cross between the horse 
and the ass. If the horse and ass were really the 
same animal, only the one developed into larger 
size by grassy plains and plentiful food, why should 
the offspring be sterile? The fact is. Providence 
forbids the formation by cross of new species, al- 
though varieties may cross without injury *^. 

5. The difficulty of internal anatomy is gxeat, 
if not insuperable. Externally viewed, it does re- 
quire an immense effort of the imaginative faculty 
to suppose that the beetle or the moth proceeded 
from the same origin as the dog or horse; but 
when we look from external to internal configu- 
ration, the difficulty is tenfold. Let us divide 
the variations of internal anatomy into those of 
a general and specific character. In both they are 
immense. 

** See Lord Ormathwaite's "Astronomy and Geology 
Compared," where this argument of sex is carefully con- 
sidered, p. 76 — ^9. 
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(1.) Some animals are hot-blooded, others (e.^., 
reptiles, fish, insects) are cold-blooded; — how, 
when, or where could the cold-blooded become en- 
dowed with the power of warming their blood? 
Some have red, some colourless blood. Now colour 
is not much, but here it is connected with a varia- 
tion of chemical constitution ; — ^how could animals 
change even their very elements'? Then as the 
blood-cells of even allied animals differ much, and 
all differ from man (a fact much used now in legal- 
investigation of doubtful cases of murder, to dis- 
tinguish human from animaFs blood), how could 
animals transform even the very microscopic cells 
of their blood ? Then, even the hearts of animals 
differ ; insects have one division, fish two, reptiles 
three, mammals four — each variation implying a 
distinction in the mode of circulation ; — ^how could 
animals by natural selection alter even the anatomy 
of their hearts? The transformation of the scales 
of reptQes into the feathers of birds, or the hairs 
of mammals, is difficult to conceive. The flying 
apparatus of birds — one of the most wonderful 
pieces of mechanism in creation — ^is another case 
in which it is scarcely conceivable that any amount 
of selection could have developed an apparatus, 
so complex, so marvellously adapted to its end, so 
anomalous as the bird's wing^ 

d Vide the Duke of Argyll's ** Keign of Law," in which 
this argument is considered at len0.\i,^.'\2a— ^^,V^*.^X 
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(2.) As to particular changes, we have a large 
series to choose from. Take, for instance, the 
torpedo and the electric eel. Electricity is not mani- 
fest in most animals, and here are creatures with a 
complete electric apparatus. Then the ink-bag of 
the cuttlefish, the defensive arrangement of the 
shark, the antlers of the deer, the fourfold stomach 
of ruminants, the water-bag of the camel, the pouch 
of the marsupials, the beak of the pelican, are 
.each grave difficulties to this theory. 

6. Variation of plants. Supposing the theory 
of natural selection were accepted with regard 
to animals, it would remain very difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain the variations of plants. 
They cannot move from place to place ; they 
cannot, save within very moderate limits, adapt 
themselves to circumstances. Supposing that a 
horse, could so ruminate that he got four 
stomachs, and horns like an ox, (which we are 
expected to believe, according to natural selec- 
tion), it would be hard to understand how a daisy 
could become an oak-tree, or a monocotyledenous 
lily, which grows inwards, become a dicotylede- 
nous rose, growing outwards, or a lichen be trans- 
formed into a palm. Animals might be supposed 
to exercise their volition, and a highly-wrought 
imagination might suppose that one animal might 
transform itself into another, though we do not 
see any such thing about us ; but a plant has no 
volition, no power of motion, no intelligence. Sexual 
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Selection calmot here avail, for, (with a few ex- 
ceptions, e.g., the date palm,) the anthers of a plant 
can only fructify their own flowers. Again, if the 
beauty of animals is caused by the preference of 
the other sex for their ancestors, whence comes 
the beauty of flowers? 

But if it is thus especially diflBcult to realize 
any essential or extraordinary change whatever 
of a plant by natural, still less by sexual selection 
(as from one tribe or genus to another), this be- 
comes yet more incredible when we consider that 
a development of species in plants implies likewise 
a development of chemical products. The com- 
position of plants difiers, and thus the formation of 
new species means a formation of new acids, oils, &c. 
To explain : — ^The development of nux vomica means 
the development of strychnine ; of the tea plant, of 
theine ; of the lemon-tree, of citric acid ; of the apple- 
tree, of malic acid ; of certain forest trees, of pyrolig- 
neous acid, and so forth, and yet they may all, or nearly 
all, grow in the same garden on the same soil. 

7. But there is a greater crux still. In the 
mineral world there is as great a variation as in 
the animal. How is this to be accounted for? 
Sexual selection is out of the question, in spite of 
the dreams of sexes of metals of mediaeval alchemists. 
Volition there is none. Motion there is none. 
Whence, then, the myriads of variations, all capable 
of reduction to exquisite mathematical order, which 
crystallography proclaims to us ? 
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(3.) The ape is a tropical animal, only found 
in one part of Europe, i.e., Gibraltar. The tem- 
perate zone suits man best, and in Europe he is 
developed to his highest degree. 

(4.) The ape (as his scientific generic term 
of a quadrumanous animal signifies) has four, and 
man has two hands. If we wanted to find any 
animal like ourselves, which used the hind limbs 
solely for walking, and the fore for grasping, we 
should rather look to some of the marsupials or 
the rodents for our relatives. 

(5.) The brain of the highest ape is much smaller 
than that of man. This is a point on which some 
stress has b^en laid. 

"Apes," says M. Figuier, very truly, "are 
malicious, cunning, and gross, and possess only a 
few features of the human face, and even these 
belong to but few species. All the other quad- 
rumanes are bestial in the highest degree." 

B. HISTOBICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

If the theory that man was originally developed 
from the lower animals had any foundation, we 
should expect to find historical traces of that de- 
velopment, and that the ancients would be more 
beast-like than the men of our time ; if, however, 
as Eevelation teaches us, and as the philosophies 
of the East (on natural and metaphysical grounds) 
ever proclaimed, "man is made in the ima^e q€ 
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God" — ^if, indeed, he be not an emanation from God, 
or an expression of Grod on the earth, as eastern 
sages taught — the man of primitive times will be 
as godlike as the man of to-day. 

1. Let US, .first, consider this point physically. 
In this research the statuary and paintings of the 
ancients may be of great help. We can tell what 
the human form was, up to two thousand years 
ago, with great accuracy, and with approximate 
clearness for three thousand years. Nay, we 
can do this with the works of art in our Eu- 
ropean museums. Compare, then, as an experi- 
ment, the faces, features, and limbs, of the Greek, 
Eoman, and Syrian statuary in the British 
Museum, with those of the average English men 
and women of our own present day, and see 
which is nearest the gorilla, or chimpanzee of 
the monkey room. We should come to no con- 
clusion that man is receding from a beast type. 
Nor will the excuse avail that these may be but 
flattering portraits of the men and women of ancient 
times, for had not such people existed, the artists 
never could have depicted them. The paintings of 
Pompeii tell the same tales. Man has not in 
physical type advanced, or developed, into a higher 
grade of being, since the Venus of Milo was 
chiselled, or the Apollo Belvidere. Nor, even to 
go farther back in history, is the wandering shep- 
herd of Mesopotamia now physically or mentally a 
bigher type of humanity than the men who formed 
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the winged bulls of Nimroud, or carved the bas 
reliefe of Korsadbad. 

2. But it is not by physical, but in intellectual 
progress that we must measure the absolute de- 
velopment of the human race, whether from the 
gorilla type, or else from that primeval man, made 
in God's image, into whom God breathed an immortal 
soul. To investigate this subject, it will be ne- 
cessary, not to take the general tone intellectually 
of a certain place at a certain time, which would 
be merely a test of elucation, but to see whether 
the human mind, in its native powers, as evidenced 
by the greatest men, was formerly as high as now. 
Or, perhaps more justly, let us take two distinct 
epochs separated by a thousand years interval, and 
then we shall see whether the human mind has 
shown evidences of advancing from a gorilla type, 
or, originally, from the earliest dawn of authentic 
liistory (for the dreams of Indian and Chinese 
legend are of no value in this enquiry), has given 
evidences, as much as now, of Divine origin. 

The period we shall select as our test (it is a fair 
one, for it is removed over two thousand years ago) 
is Athens, from b. c. 450 to 350. At this period 
Athens was a town probably less populous than 
either Birmingham, Manchester, or Liverpool, or 
than Madrid, or Naples ; yet what city, even of ten 
times the size, has ever produced such a galaxy of 
genius as that city and its district of Attica did 
in that one hundred years ? Athena aloiiA \si<^ 
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defy the whole world in literary fame a thousand 
years later. What philosopher, between A. d. 550 
and 650, in all Europe or Asia, could compare with 
Socrates or Plato? What comedian with Aristo- 
phanes ? What historian with Thucydides ? What 
poet with Sophocles? Who even of our days can 
excel them? What giants they seem compared 
with the greatest writers of the sixth or seventh 
centuries ! 

It would then almost have seemed as if humanity 
were sinking down instead of developing. Minds of 
the first order were almost extinct. But if we take 
another thousand years, we again find humanity 
vindicating itself somewhat — ^not, indeed, advancing 
beyond the glorious splendour of Athenian genius, 
but not so utterly dropping from it. The age of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Bacon need not be 
altogether ashamed even of Athenian greatness ; 
but enough has been said to prove that the innate 
power of the human intellect was as great in the 
days of Plato and Socrates as now. 

C, PHILOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

The argument from language is also very strong. 
According to the theory of development, the lan- 
guage of man must originally have been like the 
chattering of apes, by degrees perfected and refined 
to the modem forms of human speech. On this 
ground the most ancient languages ought to be 
the most imperfect. The fact is the exact contrary. 
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The most ancient are, as a mle, the most complex 
and philosophical of languages. We need not 
look beyond Scripture for a proof. Where is there 
a language more mystical in structure, more philo- 
sophical, more majestic, than the sacred Hebrew — 
the language of Israel some three thousand years 
and more ago ? But if it is urged by the sceptic 
that we are necessarily prejudiced through its as- 
sociations, as the language of the Bible, the classics 
may be quoted in support of the same (now a 
generally accepted) theory. Is not the Greek 
of Demosthenes, of Thucydides, nay, of iEschylus 
and Homer, an incomparably nobler, more philo- 
sophical, more expressive language than the Greek 
of the Athens of to-day ? Nay, we may draw our 
proofs from a still more potent source of evidence. 
The most ancient known language of our Aryan 
family — ^the venerable Sanscrit — stands almost at 
the apex of the languages of the world. The 
tongue in which the Brahmans of India some three 
thousand years ago expressed themselves, was one 
which, in philosophical structure, in refined elegance, 
or in melodious grandeur, the living languages of 
the most civilized nations of Europe or Asia cannot 
equal. It is confessedly the queen of the Aryan 
family, and may ultimately become — ^what many 
already desire it to be — one of the classic languages, 
not merely of India, but of the civilized world. 
Yet Sanscrit was a language of India before Home 
was built. 
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MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

There is scarcely any doctrine on which a greater 
unity prevails among the civilized nations of the 
whole human race than on this. It is a point on 
which always, everywhere, and by all, there has 
been well-nigh but one voice. The anthropomor- 
phism of Greece, in those glorious works of art, 
whereby in the perfection of man's form the Deity 
was visibly expressed ; the Brahmanism of India, 
declaring not merely by its idols that the Deities 
were of human form, but by its doctrine that man 
in the four castes emanated from the Eternal 
Brahma, and that man was at first a son of God — 
proceeding from God, in the image of God ; Budd- 
hism, declaring all to be God, declares man made 
in the image of Grod — ^nay, a manifestation of God ; 
the Norse mythologies, and the visionary faiths 
of most of the countless savage tribes of past 
generations, depicting the gods as human ; Judaism, 
and Islam, as the religions of the Book, witness 
to the same fact in almost the same words as 
Christianity. Of the countless millions of the 
human race who have gone to their account, how 
few are there but have believed, in some form or 
other, that the stamp of Deity has been inscribed 
on humanity, and they were made at first in God's 
image — ^in other words, that humanity has in it 
a something Divine. 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF MAN. — A. POWER. 

1. Is man Grod-like in his power? If the in- 
dividual man be weak, how mighty is humanity ? 
One hardly knows what humanity could not do 
were it not severed by schisms, and strifes, and 
wars, and bound down by the struggle *'how to 
live." The power of combined humanity at this 
moment, i, e., of all that human circumference of 
power wherein Deity is shadowed and imaged, 
would be beyond estimation. 

But let us take facts. What can man do ? and 
what has man done? He can chain down the 
forces of Nature to his will. He can cut through 
the mighty Alps. He can bridge the widest rivers. 
He can traverse the vast Atlantic in a few short 
days. He can make hundreds of tons of weighty 
metal rush through space, along the iron road, with 
a rapidity more swift tiian the swallow in her 
onward flight. He can soar above the eagle. He 
can sink to ocean's depths, and wrest the secrets 
of the mighty deep. He can tear the metals from 
the earth's bowels, and bind the evanescent gases 
to his vdll. He has dominion over nearly all 
things on this earth. The lion and the elephant 
fall dead before the hunter's bullet ; the whale is 
harpooned, in his ocean home ; the trees of the 
earth yield their fruits to man. He can change 
the combination of the elements ; he can transfarmL 
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liquid into solid, and solid into liquid, and both 
into vapour. He can transmute colours at his will, 
nay, even develop by his art new varieties and 
forms of life, both animal and vegetable. How 
wonderful is man's power ! How, in a finite way, 
it does show forth how he is God's reflection, made 
in God's image ! 

B. man's knowledge. 

The secret of man's power is his knowledge. 
The keys of many of the lesser mysteries — ^though, 
not to so great an extent as some suppose — 
are his. He has pierced into Nature's treasure- 
house, and tracked matter back to its primitive 
elements; he has measured the heights of the 
mountains, and the depth of the ocean ; he has 
traced out the great principles of classification in 
the animal and vegetable world ; he has searched 
into the mysteries of the infinitely little by the 
microscopa 

His power is confined to the earth, but his know- 
ledge is not utterly so. He can track the stars 
in their courses, and call them by the names he 
gives them. He can measure the distance from 
world to world of earth's sisters in this our solar 
system ; nay, can tell even their relative size — 
however proximity might make the less appear the 
greater; nay, wonderful result of mathematical 
j)recision! he can well-nigh guess their relative 
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densities, and weigh them by calculation in his 
balances. Even the elements of distant worlds 
do not foil him. He can mark the metals burn- 
ing in the mighty sun by their bars in the 
spectrum — yea, and even in the distant stars can 
(perchance?) detect their component substances. 
How wondrous is man's knowledge! How well- 
nigh a finite shadow of the Divine ! Is not man 
made in the Image of God ? 

C. man's creativeness. 

But it is in the imagination that man's power 
appears most sublime. Not merely can he learn 
what is, and make what is yield to him, but his 
imagination can invent what is not. To a finite 
degree even creativeness has been bestowed on 
God's imaga There is a sense, though it is hard 
to realize it in our utilitarian age, in which the 
masterpieces of art, poetry, music, are more won- 
derful manifestations of man's Divine origin than 
the analyses of the chemist, or the calculations of 
the astronomer, or the achievements over matter 
of the engineer. What a marvellous thing, es- 
pecially in its highest feats, is the human imagina- 
tion! By an effort of will, and the exercise of 
this exalted faculty, man can, as it were, create 
for himself a new world, can encircle himself with 
new beings, can evolve for himself new thoughts. 

The "Odyssey" of Homer, the Puranaa of tke 
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Hindus, the myths of Ovid or the Eddas, or the folk- 
lore of medisBval Europe, present as wondrous a 
witness to man's Divine gifts, in this creative power, 
as the greatest feat of the engineer or architect, or 
the brightest discovery of the chemist or anatomist. 
Is not man, then, made in the image of God? 
the finite reflection of the Infinite Creator ? 

If ever, now, amidst the achievements of human 

' progress, this gireat lesson of the first chapter of 

Genesis — a lesson more or less reiterated ia the 

sacred books of all nations — ^is manifestly true, yea, 

scientifically manifest. 

Let us sum up all this as refuting the theory 
of the development of man by natural selection. 
Could any being, developed of an ape, measure by 
parallax the stars, or think out the problems of 
Euclid? Could it have written "The Eepublic" 
of Plato, or paintel the "Cartoons" of Eaphael?" 
Could it have chainei down the forces of Nature, 
or sent the message by the lightning flash from 
Teheran to London in a few moments? These 
are indeed impossibilities. 

But the best reply to this theory of the de- 
velopment of species is the very works in which 
they are urged. They carry vdth them their own 
refutation. The very printing machine whereby 
they are printed (a wondrous masterpiece of human 
ingenuity and invention !), the very paper of which 
ihej' are made (itself a manufacture of most com- 
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plex character), the facts, above all, accumulated 
in them by learning, ingenuity and skill, are a 
sufficient refutation in themselves, and prove that 
those who could do such things are not mere de- 
veloped mammals, but beings endowed, for good or 
evil, with an immortal soul, and made in the 
image of God. 



IV. 

THE INCAENATION. 

The great doctrine of the Incarnation must 
next be considered, not merely because of its 
prominent position in the Creed, but because it 
is really the keynote of all Christian dogma. If 
a man be persuaded to "believe truly the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ," it will not 
generally be very difficult for him to accept the 
other articles of the Creed^ As most of the 
erroneous conceptions of Christianity arise from a 
misapprehension of this great doctrine, so it lies 
at the foundation of all true faith. 

If we once conceive the fact that God was truly 
Man, and dwelt in the form of a Man, it must 
follow — (1) that That Man was perfectly sinless, 
hence the impeccability of Christ ; — (2) that He 
was Omniptent, hence the miracles of Christ ; — (3) 
that He was infinitely merciful, hence the patience 
and lovingness of Christ ; — (4) that if by His 
holy life He incurred the hatred of wicked men, 
(as Plato foretold a perfectly just man would in 
this envious and sinful world') and was by them, 
in His humanity, slain, then Death could have 

^ Vide post : p. 65. 
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no dominion over Him — ^the Lord and Cause of 
Life — whence the Eesurrection ; — (5) that if He thus 
died and rose again — His work for men being 
completed by His victory over Death — this world 
would no longer need to hold Him, but He 
would return to the brighter Creations that He 
had quitted, hence the Ascension ; — (6) but if the 
World is to be judged who so fit as God Incarnate, 
hence the Advent and the Judgment. The whole 
Christian Creed, in fact, hangs together as a 
glorious arch whereof the keystone is the doctrine — 
"that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of Gk)d, is 
God and Man .... Perfect God and perfect 
Man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting." The apparent contradictions of the com- 
bination of the Finite and the Infinite in one 
Person, become as nothing, for God is Omnipotent, 
and the Christian rejoices in confessing — "Deus 
factus est homo; Filius aeterni Patris, filius 
hominis; Verbum infans. Vita mortalis; Lux in 
tenebris.8" If Man was made in the Image of 
God, and by sin that image was defaced, by the 
Incarnation alone could it be restored. Thus the 
Incarnation is a Corollary of the Creation. 

^ Alex. Natalis. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
DOCTRINE. 

There is a sense in which all religions are 
represented in Christian theology.. It is in very 
truth the Catholic, the Universal Creed, for 
in it are combined all the fundamental bases of 
truth that exist in every religion in the tvorld. 
All other religions were or are merely one-sided 
views of truth distorted by ignorance, superstition, 
or national prejudice — Christianity is the combina- 
tion of all truths — ^the " conciliation of the Antino- 
mies," — ^in which all that which is true in all 
religions converges. 

The truth that exists in Deism is witnessed to 
by Christianity; for the unity of God is the 
foundation of the whole catholic faith ; in Panthe- 
ism, for it witnesses to the Omnipresence of God 
in the Universe, and His Localization in His 
Holy Church ; in Anthropomorphism, for it teaches 
that God and Man are joined together never to 
be divided; in Dualism, for it proclaims the 
personality of Evil and the might of Satan ; in 
Polytheism, for it sets forth the existence of super- 
natural beings wiser, mightier, and greater than 
Man, the agents of the Divine Will. 

Thus the famous dictum of St. Vincent of Lerins 
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may be taken as of wider interpretation than is 
ordinarily accepted by theologians. Christianity 
is indeed the faith " qvod semper, quod vinque, quod 
ah omnibm," Individual nations may have been 
mistaken, humanity is not — individual teachers 
may have seriously erred, but the sum total of 
human philosophy and conscience, is not in matters 
essential, by any means irreconcUeable with the 
teachings of Christian revelation. Thus the theo- 
logian may take up from this standpoint the 
work of any great thinker of heathendom, and 
read in it the witness to some eternal truth; he 
may enter the temple of the heathens, and behold 
in popular rites faint glimmerings, — obscured by 
superstition, ignorance, or bigotry, but still glim- 
merings, — of *Hhe faith once delivered to the Saints ;" 
he may look at Nature either through Science or 
Poetry or Art, and read in her voice the mighty 
speech of his Eternal God. 

Thus the evidence of Christianity is not merely 
revelation, but also the answer of the combined 
conscience of the best and noblest of the human 
race, of all nations, ages, and modes of thought, just 
as Inductive Science is the evidence of the wisest 
(in their specialities) of scientific men, observing 
the facts and laws of the Material Universe. Thus 
the Christian may read the Kuran of Mohammed, 
and, passing over its puerilities, its sensualism, its 
inaccuracies, may discern in it a witness to the 
Eternity, the Omnipotence, the Unity of God^ and 
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His Divine and perfect Providence over the world ; 
he may read the Zenda- Vesta, and find in it a 
wdtness to the Personality of evil, and the ministry 
of angels ; he may contemplate the Buddhist sacred 
writings, and find in them evidence of Gk)ds 
omnipresence, of the rest of the soul " in the ocean 
of His Love;" he may read Plato, and passing 
over his human weaknesses, may admire his vritness 
to the sublime doctrines of Charity and of the Im- 
mortality of the soul. He may be at once, in all 
that is good in each philosophy — a Stoic and an 
Epicurean ; a Stoic, as a follower of the Man of 
Sorrows, when he contemplates the Via Dolorosa, 
or the scene of Calvary ; an Epicurean in realizing 
how perfect happiness is the end for which the 
human soul is designed (if not here, at least in 
Heaven) by a loving Father. He may mourn 
vrith those who mourn, and yet rejoice vrith those 
that do rejoice. Even with popular, and therefore 
less intellectually attractive, beliefs, he may feel 
sympathy, though not unmixed with pity and 
sadness. He may stand on the Druidical Cromlech 
in fair England, and, as he looks over hill 
and dale, woodland and meadow, may sympathize 
vrith that Naturalism, that reading of the Creator's 
will in Creation, in which the pagan Celt rose 
above the poets of Greece or Kome. He may 
see the sacred fire of the Parsee, and be reminded 
of Him who was and is " the Light of the World." 
He maj watch the Turk in his mosque, and respect 
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his simple adoration of the one Allah. He may 
even see in a Greek statue a reminder that anthro- 
pomorphism witnesses to the fact, that in man, 
once made in the image of God, the Son of God 
should be Incarnate. Thus always, everywhere 
and by all, (even by its most bitter enemies,) the 
witness given to Christianity and the Gospel is 
proclaimed to be a definite reply to the cravings 
of all humanity. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. 

On the subject of the Incarnation, all religions, 
with more or less distinctness, witness with one 
exception, and that is the religion of the Kurftn. 
It is in this that the great weakness of Islam 
lies. It does not stoop lovingly to man's needs, 
but represents the Deity as a great Oriental 
despot whose decrees are destiny ; who makes and 
destroys according to His Will. Of the dignity 
of humanity, of our bodies being the temples of 
God, of Deity being tabernacled in Man, it 
has no conception. In matters relating directly 
to the idea of the Incarnation, Islam is therefore 
further removed jfrom Christianity than either 
Brahmanism or Buddhism, for the former believes 
in a ten-fold Incarnate God, and the latter in 
God's indwelling in man's body. Its details may 
in many things be semi-Christian; its venera- 
tion for the Bible, its honot fct Nk<b ^'sz^v^cssx.^:^^ 
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and prophets of the Old Testament, and for the 
humanity of the Lord Christ, its lively faith 
in angelic ministrations and in a personal Satan, 
its hatred of idolatry, all are Christian, and 
in them we might find points of union with 
the Moslem, but in the crucial point we differ, and 
essentially so. 

The fact is, that Mohammed never appears to 
have himself at all understood the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, or else to have wilfully misrepresented 
it. His notion of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity is evidently Tritheism, and not the Trinity 
in Unity, and he opposed the worship of Christ 
as God, evidently supposing, as certain Socinians 
in Europe still do, that the Church regards Christ 
as a second God, and not the Incarnation in Hu- 
manity of the Eternal Gk)dhead. This is over and 
over again manifest in his theological mistatements 
of Christian doctrine in the Kurin. Like many 
modem opponents of the Church of God, he com- 
placently makes for himself a man of straw, and 
then, calling it Christianity, pulls it to pieces.** This 
misconception is strikingly apparent in his account 
of the rebellion of Eblis, whereby he is led by his 
aversion to the doctrine of the Incarnation, to de- 
clare that the sin of the Devil was his refusal to 
worship Adam, which would really render Eblis, 
(by his objetcing to worship a creature, when the 

^ Vide Koran Sura ix ; see also Marracio's " Befutatio 
Alcorani. " 
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Creator alone is adorable,) both on Scriptural and 
Moslem grounds almost in the right* 

On the other hand, the strongest and most 
striking of the direct extraneous arguments for 
the Incarnation presents itself from a quarter where 
we should least expect it, nay, from one in which 
(with some truth) a high authority has lately 
stated that we may anticipate future perils to 
the faith. If anywhere we should be taught to 
expect that no assistance to Christian theology 
could be derived, it would be from the Brahmanism 
of India. 

And yet the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Trinity in Unity are, to this day, fundamental 
and essential doctrines of Brahmanism, distorted, 
mutilated, and corrupted though they may be. 
The witness of that sensitive, meditative and highly 
philosophical Hindu nationality tallies, on this 
point, with the voice of Scripture, the writings of 
the Fathers and the Creeds sanctioned by the 
Councils of the Church. Often in the sacred 
books of the Brahmans one meets with expressions 
bearing remarkably the impress of the belief in 
an Incarnate God, who, " unchangeable, holy, 
eternal supreme of one universal nature, the 

* For an understanding of this curious subject compare 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," Bk. v. 600. with Kuran Sura, 2. 
The Kuran teaches that it is wrong to worship any being save 
the One Allah. But Eblis was expelled Heaven for not wor- 
shipping Adam — a creature. See Eodwell's Koran, p. 433 
(note). 
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Mighty over all,"*^ came down from heaven and 
took on Him man's nature, and was bom in the 
likeness of 'a man — " very God and very Man." 
The belief in this is the belief of the sages of 
India, and herein Brahmanism dimly and falter- 
ingly half grasps the keynote of Christianity. The 
witness mutilated, disfigured, parodied, is, after 
all, the witness of human conscience that Gk)d the 
Immense and Eternal One, must be Incarnated 
in man, that thereby He may draw aU men to 
Him.i 

MODE OF THE INCARNATION. 

There are three questions which relate to the 
Incarnation, which, accepting it as a necessary fact 
in the religious history of humanity, have to be 
considered. It is difficult to regard an historical 
event from the line of probabilities ; but if we can 
do so let us strive to answer the questions — ^How? 
where ? when ? should we anticipate the Incarnation 
to take place. 

I. HOW 1 THE MODE OF THE INCARNATION. 

If God were to take on Him the form of man 
and appear as a man, tabernacled in a human body, 
how should that man appear in the world? Sud- 

^ Vishna Purana, Cap. ii. These are the attributes of 
Him who is incarnated. 

1 On the Incarnation, see Canon Liddon*s Bampton 
I/ectures, 
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denly appearing among men? Nay, but then His 
humanity would be questionable, the Incarnation 
imperfect. He must be bom as men are bom. 
Should He come as a great king owning and 
owned in His sovereignity over humanity? How 
then shall the slave, the outcast, the beggar, the 
peasant feel with Him and in Him living sym- 
pathy? how can they feel that Great King to be 
their friend, the sharer of their sorrows, the pitier 
of their troubles, the companion of their poverty? 
how shall His life .be depicted in their lives, so 
that in them the mutilated Image of Gk)d may 
be restored to its pristine glory? No! kings do 
not win sympathy. Poor men cannot think of an 
Aurelius, a Trajan, an Alfred the Great, as their 
examples. They cannot be kings, and do not 
expect to be like kings. The Incamate One cannot 
appear among men as a king. Should He then 
appear as a Philosopher? No! Philosophy is a 
cold thing, fit for the learned and men of leisure, 
not for the poor peasants, of whom the mass of 
humanity is composed. Should He come as of a 
priestly caste? Nay, He Who is to be adored of 
all, needs not the sanctity derived upon the earth. 

He must appear, then, as a peasant. A poor 
child of a poor mother, bred in misery and want, 
that the miserable may feel a share in Him; in 
hunger and thirst, that those who want may come 
to Him for nourishment; despised and rejected, that 
His glory may be more marked as a corLtt^^^t.. 
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And He can have no earthly man as His father, 
for* God alone is His Father, from Whom He 
emanated and Who He is. And is there anything 
wonderful in this? God Who created the womb 
can He not make the Virgin to conceive ? He Who 
has willed the natural law of "Parthenogenesis" 
to millions and tens of millions of His lower 
creatures, can He not once will that a Human 
Virgin shall, unsullied by lust, or passion, or desire, 
conceive and bear the Incarnate Son — '*Man, of 
the Substance of His Mother, bom in the world," 
and " God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten 
before the world — Equal to the Father, as touching 
His Godhead ; and inferior to the Father, as touching 
His Manhood"? With God all things are possible. 

II. WHERE ? THE PLACE OF THE INCARNATION. 

Where? Not in a comer of the earth, for then 
men might fail to realize how the Incarnate One 
is the centre of all humanity. Not in America 
certainly, for America is severed by the mighty 
ocean from the greatest centres of the world's 
population. Not in Europe, for it is the smallest 
quarter of the globe. Not in Africa, for Africa 
has not been, and is not suited to be the great 
focus of religious movement. But in Asia, the 
largest, the most populous, the most conservative 
of the quarters of the globe. And if in Asia, 
surely we should look for the great event at the 
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meeting-place of Europe and Africa with Asia, 
at the region of Syria, the great centre where, 
washed by the Mediterranean, and close to the 
Eed Sea, the nations of Europe, of Africa, and 
Asia have their meeting place. 

And of what race? Not of the practical and 
bustling European Aryan, for from Europe no 
great religious revolution has proceeded; — the 
native religions of Europe — Olympianism, Druidism 
and the Mythology of the Northern Teutons — have 
passed away as an evil dream. Not of the more 
meditative Aryans of India, for India has ever 
been too isolated and exclusive to affect the world ; 
not of the Turanian tribes, for the Turanian has 
never been and never can be a ruler of the 
thoughts of humanity ; not surely of the degraded 
negro or the isolated half-savage American. But 
of the Shemites — the religious leaders, for good 
or ill, of the civilized world — ^the mystic thinkers, 
whose language, history, habits, thoughts, point 
them out , as the spiritual leaders of humanity. 
The History of the Eace precedes the history of 
the Man. The Old Testament points through the 
education of a nation, to the God Man who was 
to raise that nation above the rest of the human 
race; but lest the Nation, not the Man, should 
be revered, the nation was blinded so as not to 
see till the Mystery of the Incarnation should be 
proclaimed to humanity. 
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III. WHEN? OR THE PERIOD OF THE INCARNA- 
TION. 

Surely not often, but once. The ten avatars^ 
or Incarnations, of the Second Person of the Hindu 
Trinity are a manifest error. God need not take 
on Him the person of man many times, but once, — 
once only, to make man higher than the highest 
of His creatures. And herein Christianity absorbs 
all the attributes of the Ten Avatars, for God and 
man is joined together eternally, and the Incarna- 
tion is a fact in Heaven infinitely extended to the 
souls of men on earth. The conception of the 
Avatars differs from the true doctrine of Incarna- 
tion in that each manifestation of God on earth 
is a finished fact, except the Tenth, which is 
strikingly like the prophecy of Eevelation, when 
God shall be manifested on earth as " mounted on 
a white horse, with a scimiter blazing Uke a comet 
to mow down all incorrigible and impenitent offend- 
ers who shall then be on the earth." ™ The sublime 
conception of the Son of God incarnated, eternally 
pleading for man in Heaven, and extending His 
Incarnation through His Church on earth, till He 
shall thus manifest Himself as King of kings and 



^Vide Mill's History of British India, vol. 1. p. 36. 
Mark also the marvellous similarity of the first Avatar 
of Vuflwa with the ^oachian Deluge. 
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Lord of lords to men, India has yet to learn, when 
the gospel is proclaimed in its fulness and its 
glory as the true answer and the true key to 
the beautiful and fantastic myths of the Vishnu 
Purana. 

But if once, when shall that Incarnation first 
be manifested? There has really been but one 
period in the whole history of humanity until now 
suited to so great an event, which is that era 
of civilization, of peace, of easy transit, of unity 
of government, of debased sensuality, of intensest 
crime — ^the Augustan era of Eome, the age of the 
twelve CsBsars. Then, and then alone in the 
history of the civilized world, at least of Europe 
and western Asia, one nation was supreme, one 
ruler universal sovereign, one language dominant, 
and peace universal reigned to welcome the eternal 
Prince of Peace. It never was so before, it never 
has been so since. Then, when humanity was a 
whole, visibly one in the civilized world, then 
" Christ came. At once the axis of human life is 
displaced. To science succeeds love, not to the 
exclusion of reason, but to its harmonization with 
the truths of the heart. To love God, to love 
mankind, to love all creation, is the revelation of 
Christ." 

All these lines converge to one point, and that 
point is not merely the Incarnation, but the fact 
of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. If, 
as it has been suggested,' the doctrina <£ tk^ 
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Divinity of Christ has its difficulties, it may be 
questioned whether the difficulties of the theory 
of Christ's being a mere man are not immeasurably 
greater. The idea that a Hebrew Carpenter, bom 
in misery, and living in the most despised town 
of His country, during the period of that country's 
deep degradation, without favour from authority, 
without money, without human learning, without 
powerful friends, despised, rejected, imprisoned, 
scourged, scoffed at, crucified, should have been 
able to rear, and to this day hold, an empire such 
as neither Augustus, nor Alexander, nor Char- 
lemagne, nor Tamerlane, nor Charles V. could 
approach to in extent or population, even in their 
palmiest moments ; that the record of His words 
should be the dearest household treasure of mil- 
lions of Christian homes in every civilized land 
and clime; that His glory should be proclaimed, 
nay. He Himself adored weekly, if not daily, in 
hundreds of thousands of churches, many of them 
far larger than Solomon's Temple ; that His birth 
should be regarded by the most civilized nations 
of the earth as the greatest event this world has 
ever known, and as the date whence all time is 
to be measured — as the climax of human history ; 
that at His very Name tens of millions should bow 
down; that kings of the earth should come thousands 
of miles to look on the spots on which His feet 
trod, and, kneeling, adore where He stood, is truly 
marvellous. Is there "not but one explanation to 
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all this? — ^that He was God Incarnate come in 
human fonn, — ^for that none but God Himself 
could do this. '^ Dem homo /actus est'' is the 
reply of reason and Christianity. 



V. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

The evidence on the doctrine of the Atonement 
divides itself into two distinct parts : — 

1. The evidence of what is called the Philosophy 
of Suffering. 

2. The evidence of the doctrine of Sacrifice. 
The former includes all our conception of a 

suffering Messiah — all the mysterious woes of the 
Man of Sorrows — all that He endured Who suffered 
as never man suffered, in mind, in body, and in 
spirit — hunger and thirst in the weary wilder- 
ness; the sufferings of infancy in the stable at 
Bethlehem; labour and toil in the workshop at 
Nazareth; disappointment, grief, sorrow for the 
guilt of others during His three years' ministry ; 
wounded affections by the treason of Judas; of- 
fended patriotism in the foreseen fate of Jerusalem ; 
humiliation by the scoffs of the multitude ; scourg- 
ing, shame, laceration by the cruel nails — the 
most torturing of agonies — the most shameful of 
deaths! — all this He suffered. 

The realization fully of this Christian doctrine 
of the Philosophy of Suffering, as set forth in the 
suffering Messiah, is essential for the missionary 
to India, as in India asceticism and the conception 
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of the power of suffering is a fundamental basis 
of Brahmanism. In this perhaps the Hindu ascetic 
is not so essentially in the wrong as some think. 
The development of Hindu asceticism may be 
abhorrent to our feelings of religion and right; 
the abstract principle of the philosophy of suffering 
of the Greek stoic and the Hindu Yogi is not 
utterly untrue nor unchristian. We have had 
our ascetics also — ^men and women who threw up 
all for Christ — who gave up every human pleasure, 
every earthly joy, and doomed themselves to suffer 
that they might bear their cross after the Man 
of Sorrows. 

A St. Anthony, Benedict, Francis of Assisi, 
Theresa, might well compare with the most emi- 
nent ascetics of India. But the principle of 
Christian Asceticism is Love and the following 
of a suffering Messiah — ^the principle of heathen 
asceticism is pride and the attaining of supernatural 
power. Yet not always. Here and there the 
Christian conception does appear, of love, empas- 
sioned love, for God — an emptying of self in Him." 

Let us now consider why suffering is thus 
sanctified. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OE SUFFERING. 

There can be no doubt that pain has a purif3dng 

° Take, as a sample, the beautiful legend of Dhniva in the 
Vishnu Purana, Bk. I. cap. xii. 
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and disciplining effect on the soul. If pain be the 
fruit of sin, it is in some sense its antidote. In 
common life we frequently find this illustrated by 
the characters of those who have faced in their 
career " a sea of troubles." A higher type of spirit- 
uality, more seriousness, more unselfishness, more 
humility, is found in those who have known the 
discipline of sorrow, rather than in those spoilt 
children of fortune who have lived through life 
a course of health, pleasure and prosperity. Pos- 
sibly in this sanctity of sorrow lies the superior 
charm of Tragedy over Comedy. The woes of 
Prometheus, of (Edipus, of Hamlet, of Lear, have 
had a power on human thought and feeling in- 
comparably greater than all the comedies of the 
Attic or English Drama put together. The fact 
is, that the bearing of sorrow is the truest test 
whereby greatness of soul can be measured. One 
of the most able of modem strategists is said to. 
have modestly replied to an extravagant panegyric 
on his victories, "That his army never had been 
tried by defeat, and that only peril was the true 
test of a great general." Still more so in the 
battle of life. The biting sculpture of pain shows 
whether the soul is a true gem or a mere paste 
imitation. 

A perfect model of human character must then 
be a suffering person. His perfections woxdd of 
themselves be certain to bring on suffering, and 
his £iufferings alone could show his perfection. On 
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the former point Plato wrote, in remarkable, al- 
most prophetic, words, that the ideal "just man 
will be scourged, racked, fettered; will have his 
eyes burnt out ; and at last, when he has suffered 
every kind of torture, will be crucified." ® The 
cross, then, is the reward, as philosophy tells us, 
that this world would give' to a sinless character — 
and the just man must take up his Cross and 
follow the Crucified. 

Stoicism was throughout a philosophy founded 
on the purifying power of suffering. But Stoicism 
was faulty in this, that though it realized the 
sanctifying power of trial, it forbade sympathy, 
since it denied pain to be an evil. 

K humanity is thus to be purified through 
suffering, the life of the Incarnate One must be 
a life of suffering. If He is the centre of that 
circle, of which humanity is the circumference. He 
must suffer, for humanity is suffering, and all 
humanity converges in Christ. Each human life 
has in it some episodes of suffering. Infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, manhood, old age, all bring their 
trials — ^to some more, to some less. But if a life 
be ever so bright and prosperous, its end is always 
sad. It has been well said, that "if life be a 
comedy to some, the last scene of the drama is 
always tragic." The dying pangs, the parting 

^ Plato's Eepublic, Book ii, cap. 5. The word here used 
for crucify is avacrKivbvXtvBriatTai. 
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whisper, the death gasp even of the brightest, 
merriest, most cheerful, most successful of mankind, 
is awful and saddening in dread solemnity. So 
then if Christ had a mission for all, it must be 
a mission of suffering ; all woes must be His woes, 
that in Him all sorrow might be subdued. 

" The narrative of Christ's life is therefore one 
of continuous sacrifice; of emptying Himself of 
everything in the overflowing Passion of His love ; 
counting all as nought if only He might catch 
man's eye and draw him towards Himself. He 
came to seek and save that which was lost. Such 
is reported by the Evangelist to be the account 
He gave of His mission. He came to seek in the 
grotto of Bethlehem for the love of little children, 
in Egypt for the exile from fatherland, in the 
workshop of Nazareth for the labouring man, in 
the desert for the solitary, in the crowd for the 
busy traflSckers, in the temple for the priest, in 
the synagogue for the student, by the sea side, 
on the grassy flats, for the hungry, on the shore 
to which the disappointed fishers drew their empty 
nets, for hearts heavy with failure ; at the marriage 
feast for the light-spirited, by the gate of Nain 
for the bereaved, on the mountain top for the 
ascetic, by the well for the weary, in the garden 
for the agonized soul, in the palace for the ca- 
lumniated and misunderstood, on the pavement 
for those whom men deride and maltreat, on the 
stairs for those whom men reject with oontumely, 
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on the cross for those in acute bodily suffering, 
in death for those at their last gasp. He came 
to seek, by every means love could devise, nothing 
too self-sacrificing, nothing too costly, nothing too 
trivial. Peter was sought by a look, Matthew by 
a word, the Samaritan woman by her pitcher, she 
with the issue of blood by the fringe of His robe ; 
some by their own infirmities, others by their fears 
for those they loved ; the palsied by his stiffened 
joints, Jairus by his little daughter, Bartimseus 
by his darkened eyes, the centurion by his fevered 
servant, the sons of Zebedee by their drag-net, 
Judas by the kiss, the thief by his cross, the 
soldier by His pierced side." p Compared to such 
a life, and to such love as this, the lives of Buddha, 
of Krishna, of Mohammed, are but as loathsome 
parodies of greatness or of goodness. 



B. SACRIFICE. 

But it is not merely the fact of suffering, but 
of sacrifice in fulfi.lment of the prophecies of old, 
in completion of the Law of the great nation of 
the Shemites, in answer to the inner conscience of 
humanity, that is included in the Atonement. 

P Eev. S. Baring Gould's " Origin and Development of 
Eeligious Belief," vol. ii., pp. 306, 307. 
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"Without shedding of Blood there is no remission" 
has been the reply of man's inner conscience well 
nigh everywhere and always. Sacrifice in some 
form is an instinct of man, and a sacrifice with 
blood is the most usual. Even in our own " merrie 
England" we are not without reminders of this 
ancient instinct which dimly, amid all nations, 
foreshadowed the awful sevenfold bloodshedding of 
the Incarnate God-man upon the cross. High 
on the lofty cliffs of Devon and Cornwall, still to 
this day, may be traced the rock basins wherein 
tradition (and in some cases evidence beyond tra- 
dition) declares that the Druids of the old Celtic 
Britons poured forth the blood of their sacrifices — 
blood of beasts, ay, and sometimes of men, in 
propitiation and offering to an offended Deity. 
The classics teem with tales of sacrifice. The 
Hecatomb to Apollo is a central feature in the 
first book of the Iliad. The ancients approached 
their gods "not without blood," as Holy Writ, 
even reminds us, when at Lystra the heathen 
priests were ready to slay bulls before SS. Paul 
and Barnabas. 

It was not merely in Europe so — ^it was a nearly 
universal instinct of man. The Persians protested 
against it with their offerings of fire, but that 
fire itself was sacrificial — dim foreshadowing of 
the true Ahura-Mazda — "Light of Lights, very 
God of very God." The grand exception indirectly 
brings out the other great doctrine of anticipation 
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of the Light of the World. To this very day 
the sacrifice with blood, the looking for remission 
of sins by shedding of blood, exists — even in the 
British dominions. The temple of Kalaghut, even 
in the capital of England's Indian greatness is to 
this day stained with blood, the blood of sacrifice. ^ 
Even in America the universal instinct has ex- 
tended. Columbus may have found, as it were, 
a new world, but he did not find an instinct of 
sacrifice for remission of sins different in the New 
from the Old World. The human sacrifices of 
the native Americans were such as Europe or Asia 
perchance never rivalled, and the fierce deities of 
the Aztecs were propitiated with victims to be 
numbered by tens of thousands. 

But the greatest sacrifice usually was that of 
a human victim — the shedding of human blood. 
The Jews did not offer this, yet with them the 
sacrifice of Isaac (a sacrifice in will, if not in deed) 
was ever remembered. But amidst the Heathens 
the human sacrifice — and the nobler the victim the 
more effective the pleading — was commonly pre- 
eminent. The Thargelia of Athens, the human 
sacrifices to Zeus Lycoeus in Arcadia, the sacrifice 
at Leucas to Apollo prove that even among the 
Greeks and Eomans it was not unknown; The 
human sacrifices of our Celtic forefathers, and of 

^ See Dr. Norman Macleod's painful description of this 
scene in his " Peeps at the Far East," p. 211— 2ia, 
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the Aztecs, and in more modem times are merely 
instances of a law/ 

The conception of this is that a hnman life is 
the most precious thing that man can offer to Gkxi, 
How overpowering, how stupendous, how inconceiv- 
able, then, must be the might of that sacrifice of 
the Incarnate God — ^the immaculate and sinless 
Man in whom God dwelt — ^in other words the 
sacrifice of Christ. K shedding of blood be so 
potent to take away sin, how omnipotent must be 
the shedding of that Blooi All the sacrifices 
under the Law of Moses, all the sacrifices of all 
times and ages are as it were centred in that 
stupendous atonement. 

It is more, then, than the completion of a 
perfectly human life, by a summing up in one 
life of all human suffering ; it is more than a mere 
realization of the Incarnation ; it is more than an 
example of patience ; it is more than the philosophy 
of suffering made manifest to all humanity — it is 
a potent Sacrifice, a great bloodshedding, a washing 
away of all the sins of aU the World, a great 
centre of the World's worship, dimly foreseen and 
foreshadowed by the Jews, and even by the heathen 
Gentiles — ever remembered and pleaded by the 
whole Christian church, "always, everywhere, and 
by all/' Indeed, since He — ^that Incarnate One — 
was lifted up, He has lifted up all humanity unto 

' Seo Tylor's " Primitive Culture " on this subject, vol. ii., 
cap, 18. 
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Him; and the life-blood flowing from the Cross 
on Calvary has cleansed and perfected what is 
noble and divine in His Church. 

But there is one point in relation to the sacrifice 
of Christ which must not be omitted. His work 
was not merely to save His people from their sins, 
but from the fruit of their sins — death. It is in 
relation to Death that the effects of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary are most manifest. 

What is Death and what is this present Life? 
" Life is the exact balancing by force and material 
expended of force and material acquired. When 
the balance is disturbed sickness ensues, when the 
latter predominates to the exclusion of the other, 
death results. Life is motion, the constant repara- 
tion of the body wasted by exertion. When the 
law of inorganic matter has thrown insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of the renovating stream, 
death ensues, matter has conquered life. Death 
is to the body what sin is to the soul, a degrada- 
tion through the lower power mastering the higher. 
When the animal nature treads out the life of 
the spiritual nature, man is lowered to the beast — 
that is sin." Christ "must descend into death to 
reunite in mutual peace the law of inorganic matter 
and the law of physical life." To master Death 
He must die. If death be the fruit of sin, i, e., 
the disruption of the abstract harmony of man's 
original being, death must reign over all sinners 
till a sinless man dies. The power of death, then^ 
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fails — for the cause is inadequate to the effect; 
death, if it slays the sinless once, cannot keep him 
subdued, and he must rise. Moreover, if that 
sinless one be God Incarnate, death can have no 
more dominion over Him. the source of all life 
cannot be imprisoned in the Grave. Hence Christ 
is the One who can say — "I am He that liveth, 
and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more. Amen ; and have the keys of Hell and of 
Death." The corollary, then, of the Kesurrection 
of Christ is the Eesurrection of the Body and the 
Life everlasting for all the Christian Church. 



'4 



VI. 



THE EESUREECTION. 

" If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are 
yet in your sins. — 1 Cor, xv. 17. 

Thus the doctrine of the Eesurrection is the 
key-note of Christianity — ^it may also be considered 
the foundation of all morality, nay, of human 
society. In understanding the doctrine of the 
Eesurrection, we must consider it as divided into 
two parts — 

1. The Immortality of the soul — a belief common 
to wellnigh all religions, philosophies, nations, and 
ages of the world. 

2. The Eesurrection of the Body — a belief nearly 
peculiar to Christianity and Islam. 

The importance of the belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments is immense, as on it the 
whole fabric of human society hangs. If there be 
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no life to come, as the Apostle truly says, " Let us 
eat and drink ; for to-morrow we shall die." The 
greatest amount of pleasure would imply the great- 
est possible good, and Heliogabalus or LucuUus 
would have been among the wisest of men, for 
they tried to enjoy life while they had it. Honor, 
justice, truth, fidelity, would be mere phantoms — 
a race for pleasure would become the one aim of 
human life. Promises would be but made to be 
broken, oaths could not exist, the sublimest vir- 
tues of mankind would cease, or would be de- 
rided as sentimental folly. Society would rapidly 
crumble away into barbarism, amidst the tumult of 
a universal scramble for riches and pleasure, and 
in the mad pandsemonium of evil passions, of lust, 
avarice, and revenge. 

1. The Immortality of the Soul. The first ar- 
gument is the universality of the belief amid all 
nations, and at all times. The person who denies 
that man has an immortal soul, raises his judgment 
against the opinion, nay, the firm conviction of the 
whole human race, and therefore puts himself in the 
same position as a man in the scientific world who 
would deny the spherical form of the earth, or its 
motion on its axis. The best and only earthly wit- 
ness on this point is man's own inner consciousness. 
The scalpel of the anatomist, the microscope of the 
physiologist, the tests of the chemist, are on this 
subject utterly useless; man's soul and his inner 
consciousness alone can be the earthly witness apart 
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from revelation — if he be mortal, or if death be 
an eternal sleep — and man has answered wellnigh 
universally that he believes that this life is only the 
probation period for another, that time is but the 
river flowing into an eternity. The funeral customs 
of wellnigh all nations, the popular legends of 
spirits of the dead, the very languages of mankind 
containing nearly always words expressive of the 
idea of immortality and of a future stale, all attest 
to the universal conviction in the existence of a 
something in man which is indestructible, and 
which survives the decaying of the body, or rather 
its dissolution into its ultimate elements of matter. 

2. The verdict of Philosophy is accordant with 
popular belief. The schools of Plato realized its 
truth. The necessity of a Divine justice for the 
good and the evil, the intimate connection of this 
with all religion, the importance of it as a motive 
to a good life, the stings of conscience led them to 
this conclusion. The great lessons of Socrates were 
handed to the schools of Alexandria. 

3. If there be no future state^ they saw the 
greatest criminals would be impunished, and the 
worst of men would often be the most successful. 
All conception of justice would be gone, for perfect 
justice is not and cannot be here, and the vilest of 
men are those wjio successfully cloak their crimes. 
All conception of a harmony in human society 
would be at an end, and all encouragement to do 
well destroyed. Every bond of honor^ of truiHol- 
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ness, of honesty, of justice, must end directly we 
remove this key-note of human virtue. 

3. The existence of a future state is logically 
a corollary from the belief in a superintending 
Providence. If there be a just God that rules this 
earth, and if, as we see often, the wicked are tri- 
umphant and the good unfortunate, then it follows 
that this life here below must be a mere incomplete 
portion of the existence of the soul, which hereafter, 
if not here, receives the reward or punishment for 
its good or evil deeds." "There must be a world 
wherein all will be set right," is the universal 
conviction of humanity. This life is but the first 
act of a great drama, in which perchance vice may 
be triumphant and virtue unfortunate for the time ; 
but the curtain has (the inner conscience of man- 
kind tells them) to rise again when all things will 
be set right, and suffering innocence be avenged. 
" Be assured, Socrates, that when a man is nearly 
persuaded that he is going to die, he feels alarmed 
and troubled about things which never affected 

him before If he finds his life full of 

unjust deeds, he is apt to start out of sleep in terror 
as children do, and he lives haunted by gloomy 
anticipations. But if his conscience reproaches him 
with no injustice, he enjoys the abiding presence 

* See this argument worked out by Bp. Pearson in his 
famous ** Exposition of the Creed," Articles vii., xi., pp. 636, 
S37, 657, ^5&— Edit. Oxford, 1857. 
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of sweet Hope, that 'kind nurse of old age,' as 
Pindar calls it." * Such has been the usual reply 
of the inner conscience of humanity always and 
everywhere. 

Let us briefly summarize the extraneous evidences 
of the immortality of the soul : — 

1. This almost universal conviction of humanity 
in all nations and times, and of all religions, even 
metempsychosis implies a firm faith in immortality. 

2. The judgment of Plato and other great 
thinkers of heathendom in Europe and Asia. 
" This is certaiQ," says Plato, " that which we call 
the soul lives." 

3. The imperfection of this present life, in the 
frequent success of injustice and crime. 

4. The innate craving of the soul for what this 
world cannot give. The most striking evidence of 
this is in the -Book Ecclesiastes ; but Byron's 
'Manfred' and Goethe's ' Faust' both represent the 
idea in a modem secular dress, and from a totally 
distinct point of view. This appetite is connected 
with some law of being not belonging to this life. 
As a rule, mankind are never satisfied here below, 
because their existence is imperfect, but animals 
appear to be so, because their existence is complete. 
'* By a wonderful faculty, man's ideas always tran- 
scend what is attainable, and thence that weariness 
of spirit which falls upon him when he has roved 

* Plato's Republic, Bk. i. 5, 
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jfrom pleasure to pleasure, and has not found what 
he has seen in vision."" 



THE RESUBRECTION OF THE BODY. 

But the great question that the Christian teacher 
has to defend is not so much the existence of a 
future state — on which all religions, in other words, 
all humanity, are wellnigh at one with himself — 
as the resurrection of the body, in which he will 
find few adherents except the Moslem and the Par- 
see, unless indeed the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls of India and the ancient Celts be considered 
a sort of iertivm quid between the belief in a per- 
petual incorporeal immortality, and a resurrection. 

A few moments consideration must show that, 
apart from the voice of Divine revelation, a belief 
in the resurrection of the body after death is the 
only conception of a future state accordant to the 
analogy of modern science, and suited to a highly 
civilized nation. The opposition to it from certain 
sceptical physiologists is merely founded on a mis- 
conception of what that doctrine is, for, as usual 
in the infidel assaults on Christianity, an imaginary 
doctrine is insisted on to be ours which the Chris- 
tian Church "always, everywhere and by all" has 
not taught, and then derided as scientifically un- 
tenable. 

" Bev. S. Baring Gould's " Origin and Development of 
Religions Belief;' vol. ii., p. 344. 
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Let us therefore consider first what is the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Eesurrection. It may be stated 
thus : That Death is only a temporary event to the 
redeemed saint, that in the fulness of time the power 
of the Eing of Terrors over the Christian will be 
relaxed, and the soul, clothed in a glorified body, 
(of what nature or character even the Apostle 
St. Paul has not ventured to define *), will live 
a new, real, and eternal life. 

Now let us see how this accords with true phi- 
losophy. 

It appears to be a law of nature that healthy 
vigorous life can only exist in connection with 
matter of some sort. We say appears^ for we know 
not what celestial laws may be. We qualify the 
term life, because the sbul may exist separate 
from all matter ; but of this we cannot here 
speak. However, materialists ever must accept our 
proposition, which is more than included in one of 
their postulates, i.e., "that life cannot exist at all 
separate from matter," a position which, from a 
religious and scientific point, we are unable entirely 
to grant, since we recc^nize an intermediate state. 

The future life to which the Christian looks, is 
a healthy vigorous life indeed, as St. Augustine 
says, "There is no true life save where life is 
happy; nor true incorruption, save where safety 
is without pain. There is no life except that with- 

» 1 Cor. XV. 35—8. 
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out end and without pain." y The Christian longs 
then for a real life, compared to which this is but 
a living death. Is it neither philosophical nor 
Christian, to hold that this life must be in con- 
nection with matter, that the soul again returns 
to a material being, and again is invested with 
a body? 

The Indian sages perfectly saw the diflBculty of 
an incorporeal spirit living in eternity, and hence 
(the thought of the resurrection never having been 
revealed to them,) they evaded the difficulty by the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, whereby the soul is 
represented as a wanderer for good and ill, from 
body to body, until it obtains its final rest in God. 
But this has its difficulties, and to the educated 
European, even if not a Christian, they must be 
well insuperable. If there be a metempsychosis, 
why do we not remember our former existence? 
One man may be deceived, but the universal for- 
getfulness of countless millions involves a miracle 
compared to which the most difficult of the Scrip- 
tural miracles are extremely easy. Nothing pro- 
posed by the human imagination requires so great 
a stretch of belief as this theoretical miracle of the 
Buddhist, which is, however, essential to a belief 
in the transmigration of the soul. 

Besides, the laws of generation, as explained by 
modern physiology, are essentially irreconcileable 

y St. Augustine, " Enchir. de Fide," cap. 92, 
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with such a theory. Each soul derives the germ 
of its existence from its par^it, and not from an 
extraneous emanation from one deceased. 

If then the soul, being imn;iortal, can only really 
live in contact with a material body of some sort, 
and if it is impossible scientifically that there is a 
transmigration of souls, there remains but one mode 
of explaining the future state, and that is by the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body — 
that after death there is a real life for the soul, 
in God's appointed time, in contact with a real 
body. This has been the firm and sincere belief 
and hope of the wisest and best of humanity. In 
it the great thinkers of Christendom have lived 
and died. With it countless millions have been 
cheered, consoled, encouraged in danger, misery, 
and suffering, knowing that if here they were called 
to bear the cross, they there should wear the crown. 

Nor has science failed to render out of the Book 
of Nature her analogies, proving that this mystery 
of the Resurrection is not utterly dissimilar to 
many of Gk^d's dealings with His lower creation. 
The old simile of Holy Writ of the grains of com 
germinated in the damp soil is as clear now as it 
was in the days of St. Paul. The cotyledons rot 
in the damp earth, and as they rot germination 
slowly takes place. K they did not rot, as the 
grain taken from the Egyptian tombs have by 
experiment shown, they would not germinate. So 
the Christian body is laid in the dasn.^ ^^ofl \si.N5s^ 

IS 
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hope of a glorious resurrection, and who dares to 
say that He who could cause the Egyptian corn- 
seed, after 3,000 years repose in the earth, again 
to germinate into life, cannot cause yon rotting 
corpse again to live ? Nor need we fear the analogy. 
It is the germ that lives in the new life of the 
plant — ^most of the seed is really resolved into its 
elements. 

But nature now gives us more striking similes 
than those to which the Fathers were familiar. 
The transformations of insect life, present many 
beautiful allegories of this part of a Christian's hope. 
The hideous caterpillar crawling on its leaf is no 
ill type of man toiling, sorrowing, suffering, en- 
chained to this little sand-grain of Infinities' bound- 
less shore. The enwrapping of the chrysalis in its 
cocoon is no ill type of man's next stage, shut up 
for a while in darkness, and in the rest of the grave 
awaiting a call to a better life. The time of the 
great change at length comes. The bonds of the 
cocoon are bursting. Forth from its dark hiding- 
place flutters the gorgeous butterfly in all its 
beauty. Thus in the resurrection does the Chris- 
tian hope to fly forth in glorified manhood, as a 
child of the resurrection, freed from the bonds of 
the grave, no longer to be bound to this littie earth 
of ours, but, in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God, to be a free denizen of Heaven for ever 
and for ever. 

Thus in Creation, life and death seem to alternate. 
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Night is followed by day, darkness by light, 
winter by summer. Both cannot be eternally 
oscillating. The victory must lie with one or other. 
The Materialist says that it lies with death and 
destruction. The Christian says that for those who 
here live in holiness and justice and godliness, it 
lies in life and light and happiness eternal. 

But there is another argument for the Kesur- 
rcction of the Dead on which we must touch ere 
we conclude this chapter. It is this — Keader ! what 
is your inner consciousness on this matter, not 
merely with regard to your own future, but with 
regard to that of others ? When you walk through 
a great picture-gallery, and gaze on the master- 
pieces of Murillo, of Eubens, of Claude Lorraine, 
ask yourself. Can they who painted those glo- 
rious gems of jart be for ever rotted in the dust 
— dissolved back to phosphorus, and calcium, and 
iron, and carbon? or shall I see those as living 
men who wrought those works of art, living a 
higher, more beautiful, more happy life than that 
which they led here, unless they marred their heri- 
tage by wilful sin? Or when you enter a venerable 
cathedral, some masterpiece of mediaeval art, and 
look upon its delicate' tracery, its exquisite carving, 
its mellowed windows, ask yourself, "Are the men 
who thought or wrought these dead and gone, and 
rotting skeletons? or are they spirits waiting for 
the resurrection, whom I shall meet one day?" 
Or when you read some gem of lit^^l:^^ix%^ '^ss^^ 
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Shakespeare, or Milton, or Dante, or St. Augustine 
— ask yourself, "Are these men dead, and mere 
dust — calcium, phosphorous, iron, sodium, carbon? 
or are they such as I meet in the days to come, 
living a new life, brighter, more petical, more 
sublime than any they lived on earth?" Or when, 
in History, you read of noble acts of self-denial, 
and patriotism, and courage, ask yourself, "Were 
these men mere fools, sacrificing their lives, which 
they might have enjoyed for a few years longer 
in luxury and pleasure, for the sake of others ? or 
are they such as I shall see receiving their just reward 
in the world where all things are set right?" 

But the same argument may be put yet more 
strongly in another way. Most of us have known 
some one whom we have loved, who has passed 
from here to another world. If such has been youf 
case, when you bent over the open coffin, and 
looked on that face, so placid, so pale, so calm, 
so sleep-like, on those lips that often spoke so 
kindly to you, how pale and silent ! — on those eyes, 
that oft looked on you so lovingly, that now are 
closed in death, what was the answer of your inner 
conscience ? Were you looking on mere dissolving 
elements — metals, and salts, and gases? or on that 
which once again you should look on — glorified, 
beautified, sanctified, in a new, an eternal, an ever- 
glorious life? ^^Non omnis moriar'' is the joint 
reply of Philosophy and of Christianity. 



VIII. 

THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS. 

The ideas of the Church and the Communion 
of Saints are scarcely separable, and therefore, 
as in most interpretations of the Creed they are 
taken together, we shall have to do the same, for 
the Church is not, as we shall show, merely con- 
fined to this world not to this life, but extends 
her borders through time and space — Catholic and 
Universal. 

The conception of humanity as one whole is a 
distinctively Christian idea. The Jew looked on 
the Gentile (even though also a son of Adam) as 
a being lower than himself — unclean, imholy, un- 
blessed. The Greek held the stranger or foreigner, 
however polished in manners or intellect, as a 
barbarian. The Brahman of to-day considers those 
not of his nation as outcasts, whose contact con- 
taminates him.^ The philosophies of antiquity 
never realized this unity of humanity as children 



* See the curious account in the appendix of Dr. Macleod*s 
" Peeps at the Far East," of the trial and fining by the 
Brahjnans of Mr. Krishna Shastri for eating with Dr. 
Macleod in 1867. Appendix E, 
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of one parent, as sharers of one hope, as expecting 
denizens of one home, as citizens of one city, as 
comrades of one warfare. To the Christian, " Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond or free," black or white, 
European, Asiatic, or African, are all one in 
Christ, made in the same Divine image, elevated 
by the same incarnation, sanctified by the same 
atonement, heirs of the same heaven. The Church's 
mission is to all humanity, "to make disciples of 
every nation," till "the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters that cover 
the sea." Knowledge and Progress are not her 
foes, but her friends. The spread of education, 
the facilities of transit, the work of the press, the 
railway, the telegraph, all aid her aims — the 
unification of humanity. Other religions have to 
dread progress. The opening up of India ruins one 
bulwark to Brahmanism; the civilization of the 
Giaour is a peril to Islam ; education must demolish 
Fetishism ; western thought must injure Budd- 
hism. As the unity of the Eoman empire practically 
overturned local beliefs, and made the way for 
the great religion that taught all men are brethren, 
so the unifying powers of modern civilization are 
pioneers to Christianity. She has much to fear 
from ignorance and prejudice, nothing from true 
progress. "Great is the Truth, and it will 
prevail." 
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UNITY. 

It may be difficult at first to persuade the 
heathen or the sceptic that the Church of God 
is one. It may ahnost be an effort to some 
Christians themselves to realize it, seeing the schism, 
the controversy, the bitterness that the enemy of 
souls has roused up in this our Church Militant 
on earth. But yet the Unity of the Church, of 
all baptized Christians (who have not apostatized) 
in Christ, is an essential fact, and the discords we 
behold are mere results of the sowing of tares 
by the enemy. For the understanding of this 
we must consider the difference between unity and 
uniformity. The confusion of these two distinct 
ideas has been one of the most fruitful of all causes 
of religious error. If the Church be the work of 
God — as all Christians confess her to be — she must 
bear in herself the signs of God's handiwork. 
Unity in Diversity is the keynote of nature. Why 
not in grace also? Everywhere in God's material 
creation we behold variety, and yet a variety con- 
verging into an essential unity. Nowhere is 
uniformity, unless it be in pathless Sahara. Take 
a garden as a sample, in bright springtide. See 
the lovely flowers — ^the roses, the lilies, the 
carnations, the violets — each different in tint, 
in number of petals, in form, nay, in internal 
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structiire; no two species alike, nay, perchance 
no two individual flowers even on the same stalk 
absolutely the same; and yet all so beautiful, 
all showing forth Gk)d's love, all witnessing to the 
unity of nature's laws in infinite diversity of effects. 
Thus the Church of God may vary in her divers 
manifestations, yet be one in Love, in Prayer, in 
the power of an Incarnate God * There is, however, 
an essential and marvellous unity in the Church, 
disfigured though it may seem. Take the Lord's 
Prayer as a test. How those sacred words are, 
have been, or will be used "everywhere, always, 
and by all." By how many tens of millions of 
Christians have they not this day been uttered — 
in divers lands, in divers tongues, under divers 
circumstances. In the superb Cathedral, in the 
peasant's hut, beneath the palms of India, or 
the glaciers of Norway, on the sea-tost ship, before 
the roadside cross, by the little child at his mother's 
knee, by the philosopher in his study, by the 
beggar shivering at the church door, by the Chris- 
tian monarch in his palace, in every quarter of 
the globe, probably in every great city of this 
World have those words been offered up to God 
this day. Is not this Unity? That ceaseless flow 
from millions and tens — ^may we say hundreds?—^ 
of millions of human lips, and human souls, of 
prayer and supplication and adoration to the 

*" Vide 1 C!or. xii. 4—27. 
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Eternal Father of all good — ^those millions of rills 
of love and piety trickling onwards to the Mighty 
Ocean of the Infinite ! 



SANCTITY. 

The next characteristic of the Christian Church 
is her sanctity. The net may be cast forth to 
gather the good and evil alike, the tares are not 
yet severed from , the wheat ; but still the good 
exists in the Church as her essential here below, 
as it will be her totality there above. " Every one 
of the faithful is an individual irradiation of Christ, 
as the Church is the collective manifestation of 
Him. Each man, though distinct from Christ, is 
nevertheless Christ. There is a multitude of 
members, and all by that reciprocal communion, 
all, whether living or dead, all, whether of the 
past or the present, and indeed all who will be 
in the future, are but one. Such is the sublime 
mystery of love which makes of One many, and 
of many One — the radiant image of the ineffable 
mystery of God in Hjs essence, manifesting Himself 
in all His creatures by the Word, which is the 
expression of Himself. If the Word were only 
Gk)d, the uncreate. He could not be the mediator 
between the creature and God. If He were only 
man, He could not link all men into an indissoluble 
whole. But that union of the finite and the 
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infinite, of the created and the nncreate, present 
everywhere, in heaven and in earth, binds the 
Church triumphant and the Church militant into 
one common life, which is none other than the 
life of Christrr-such is the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints. That common union of an 
innumerable multitude of personalities in one life 
has its figure and its symbol. What, in fact, is 
this universe but variety contained in an all-com- 
prehending unity? And yet in the midst of all 
this permanence of individualities there is indi- 
visible unity. The entire universe is but one body, 
and has but one life. But in the physical life 
all is limited. In the spiritual world the inverse 
is true : through an intimate and profound com- 
munion, all partake in what belongs to one. We 
all partake in the fnlness of Christ, and in the 
abundance of one another. This is solidarity and 
reversibility." ^ 

It is to their imperfect realization of individuality 
as coincident with sanctity that much of the errors 
of the religious world in and out of Christendom 
may be attributed. Unity neither implies uni- 
formity, nor the annihilation of individuality. Here 
is a special error of Buddhism. To be annihilated 
is not the destiny of the soul, nor is the destruc- 
tion of individuality during this life in ourselves 

^ Bev. S. Baring Gould's " Origin and Development of 
Eeligious Belief," Vol. ii. " Christianity," pp. 224—6. 
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or others a merit. Therein lies a most essential 
difference between the Nirvana of the Hindu, and 
the Christian conception of perfect membership of 
the Saints in Christ's body. 



UNIVERSALITY. 

A. In time. 

The very watchword of the Church is her 
universality. 

Her mission is to the whole world, and to all 
nations, and to all times. We here are met at 
the outset by two of the common forms of un- 
belief — 

1. That which asserts that Christianity is to 
be superseded by another dispensation. 

2. That which denies the unity or the possible 
unification of the whole human race. 

The latter of these denies the vhique, the former 
the semper — ^both oppose the ah omnibus. Let 
us take, first, the one which seeks to supersede 
Christianity by another religious system. This 
cannot hold if Christianity be really true. The 
Positivist, who looks for a later religion to be 
developed in the future, is not a Christian, and 
does not believe in Christianity. As we have 
shown, the great verities of the Christian faith 
are an answer to the conscience of humanity. The 
Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, Eternity^ 
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all are eternal and inunutable laws of being such 
as cannot be changed. 

Of course there is nothing in this to forbid the 
conception of development; but that must be a 
development of the Church within herself, and of 
the whole Church, not of part. Details may be 
made clearer. As science advances, certain points 
may be brought out into bolder relief; but still 
it must ever be the same faith — "the faith once 
delivered to the Saints." Christianity can never 
be superseded; — nay, though this earth be de- 
stroyed — ^just as astronomical probabilities lead one 
to think the great extinct planet (of which the 
Asteroids are fragments) between Mars and Jupiter 
was destroyed — still the Church must remain; 
if not on earth, yet in heaven ; if not militant, 
triumphant. Truth is immutable and indestructible. 
All that is noble and true of positivism and 
pantheism is already taught by and in Chris- 
tianity. The brotherhood of humanity, the onmi- 
presence of God, and the representation in each 
human soul of something in the Godhead, is all 
implied in Christianity. Mysticism, pantheism, 
and positivism, it has been said, are, as the three 
primary colours, which, singly, are imperfect, but, 
mingled together, blend in the glorious light of 
Christianity ! 

But is man capable of being one ? 

This resolves itself into two questions : — 

1. Has man ever been one in origin? 
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2. Can man be one ultimately? 

The former, if proved, involves the latter ; for 
if humanity has ever been one in origin, it can 
be one again. It is a Christian doctrine that there 
is a unity of the origin of the human race. It 
is a fact recently proved by Philology, that from 
the Ganges to the Atlantic, from Calcutta to 
Lisbon or Limerick, the human race are essentially 
one in origin, in form, in variety, and almost in 
language. In fact, Europe, part of Western Asia, 
and India, are mainly peopled by Aryftns or Indo- 
Europeans, and the English, the Latin, the Russ, 
the Erse, the Sanscrit, the Persian, are but dialects 
of one great extinct tongue — ^the language of our 
Aryan ancestors. This may be considered well 
nigh proved.*' 

But what of the rest of mankind? Are they 
also of the offspring of Adam? This is scienti- 
fically a more difficult question, but we should 
remember that the languages of savage tribes 
change very frequently, even in a century, and 
in one thousand years might be utterly altered; 
that non-phonetic languages, like the Chinese, have 
no fixity to sounds given, as in the Aryan 
languages, by their spelling ; and thus they may 
be derived from the same origin, but an origin 
which is untraceable through centuries of bar- 
barism. At any rate, physically, man is a species, 

° See Max Muller's Lectures on the Science of Language, 
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not a genus (to use the naturalist's term). There 
is no hybridity. 

But even supposing that the theory of the soul-less 
preadamite man still lingering among us in the Negro 
or Turanian did hold good, this would not impede 
the acceptance of the ultimate unity of humanity. 
The whole tone of the progress of civilization is 
in this matter identical with that of the Church. 
Science in this is certainly the pioneer of the 
army of God, conquering and annexing nation after 
nation into the one society, the One Body. 

As it was prophesied, "Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased." The railway, 
the electric telegraph, the steamship, the penny 
paper, the cheap post, all the apparatus of modem 
progress, tend to one end — ^the destruction of 
national barriers, the formation of an international 
tone of thought, the spread of universal charity, 
the unification of humanity. The signs of the times 
all tend this way. The abolition of slavery, the 
international exhibitions, the subscriptions of Chris- 
tian philanthropy for distant objects, the arbi- 
tration of nations, all point one way — ^how science 
is making humanity one, and therein becoming a 
pioneer of the Church's great work of unification. 

The Church, then, in the future has ^ 
mission to all, to make humanity One body in 
Christ. Nay, more, not merely in this life, to 
make all living on the earth now one, but all 
who ever have lived in Christ on earth — all who 
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ever shall live. The Present, the Past, and the 
Future are all one in God. The living and the 
dead must own His "Kingship. To explain : — When 
we go into some old English parish church, 
standing hoary with time in God's acre, some 
Sunday mom, (one of the fairest earnests of hea- 
ven's rest this- earth can offer,) we often see how 
to the mullioned windows is upheaved the grassy 
sward. Why? Did our forefathers dig a pit in 
which to build their church? No, the piles of the 
generations of the dead have heaped up that 
verdant sward. In man's eyes that parish has 
but a few hundred souls ; in Gk)d's, it has as 
many myriads, for the living and the dead and 
the yet unborn alike are members of the universal 
church, and of such parish* churches there are 
tens of thousands in Christendom. How vast and 
unmeasurable is the Empire of Souls ! 

B. In Space, — Even at this day the Christian 
Church is well nigh everywhere. "There are 
diversities of administrations, but the same Lord." ^ 
Europe she claims as her own, America and 
Australasia are well nigh won, at least as ap- 
pearance goes. In Africa, wherever European 
can live, the Church of Christ has spread, or is 
spreading, and even where Europeans cannot live, 
sometimes a struggling native church is rising in 
the spiritual desert. In Asia, like rocks in a weary 

d 1 Cor. xii. 5. 
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land, the churches of the Christians dot the mighty 
continent, there is hardly a great city of Asia, 
(save perchance in central China,) where, Sunday 
after Sunday, according to some form or other, 
Christ is not adored as the Incarnate God, the 
Saviour and King of all humanity. Is it not 
spreading? shall the conflagration of Divine Love 
and of the Spirit's fire not spread ? It must, and 
it will. 

But it were unjust to limit the Church to this 
earth only. The Communion of the Saints is 
sevenfold.® With each person of the Blessed Trinity, 
with the holy angels, with the departed Saints, 
with those living indeed in Christ, with pro- 
fessing Christians. It then embraces not only 
earth, but the heavens, wherever God is, wherever 
beings are capable of adoring Him, the Church 
extends her vitality and her borders. Even amidst 
the realms of space, amidst our sister worlds, amidst 
and beyond the distant stars, still there is the 
Church of the Eternal God — Angels, Archangels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim its members and in its 
communion. The Church Militant on earth is 
only the humble representative of the grand Church 
Triumphant of the Heavens. Universal in space 
and Universal in Time as the God She adores, 
and Who called her into being. 

It is to gather new members for that great 

® Vide Pearson in loc. 
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citizenship, new comrades into that fellowship, new 
recruits for that vast army that the missionary 
(at home or abroad) labours, building up living 
stones into the Eternal Fabric, whereof Christ 
is the chief comer stone — the mystical and ever- 
lasting Church. 



^ OUTWORKS OF THE FAITH. 

Undeb this head we may designate some of the 
secondary doctrines tanght clearly by Holy Scrip- 
ture and nniversally accepted by the Church, 
"everywhere, always and by all believed," yet 
which cannot well be regarded as fundamental to 
the Christian faith, as not being expressed in the 
Creed. The importance of them is none the less. 
The Church of God may now be likened to a great 
and venerable city in a state of siege, attacked by 
enemies armed with the most recent artillery, and 
directed by a strat^ist of superhimian wisdom 
and experience. The main part of the fortress 
being of enormous strength, answering, as it has 
been proved to do, to the inner conscience of hu- 
manity, the attack is mainly (though not entirely) 
directed on these outworks, that, when they are 
destroyed, the enemy may ''open a siege in form" 
against the main part of the fortress. 

The principal of these outworks are the follow- 
ing doctrines : — 

I. The Physical power of Prayer. 
II. Miracles. 

III. Prophecy in Holy Writ. 
IV. Angelic Ministrations. 
V. Personality of Evil. 
VI. Eternity of Punishment, 
VII A Material Heaven. 
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I. PRAYER. 



The power of Prayer in affecting or influencing 
the forces of Nature is one of the great spiritual 
questions of the Day. Some of the most eminent 
naturalists deny that Prayer can affect natural 
law, but in this the mastery of modern discoveries 
in physical science no more entitles them to claim 
to be an authority in theological subjects, than an 
eminent painter could claim to be an authority in 
some disputed detail of the anatomy of the human 
eye, or a great historian to decide the exact parallax 
of Alpha Lyra. Still as the names of men emi- 
nent in their own specialities have been attached 
to this subject, and thereby some have been affected 
by their opinion, (founded on very inaccurate and 
inadequate bases,) let us give the subject our calm 
attention. 

All human agency, e.^., all art, manufacture, all 
that man does, may be said to spring from human 
will. Everything we see about us is the resultant 
of will, either the will of man, or the will of God. 
How is it that man bends and moulds crea- 
tion — not merely matter, but even force — by 
his will? Mostly by muscular action. (Some may 
say entirely, but of that hereafter.) The QaUifi.^ 
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digs by his muscular arms the coal and iron from 
the mine, the iron-worker by the same sets of 
muscles ignites the coals, smelts the metal, and 
moulds it into an engine, the engineer lights his 
furnace, pours water into the boiler, and the con- 
version of heat into dynamic force, through the 
agency of steam sets the machinery in motion to do 
the work. The brain of the contractor plus the 
arms of the workmen causes this force which 
may be represented by himdreds of horse-power. 

If we apply the same analysis to any manu- 
facture or work of human skill and industry, we 
find that the muscular 'plus brain-action of man is 
the operative cause of all human works. 

What is muscular force ? Probably the expan- 
sion and contraction of the fibres by electricity. 
How is this electricity generated ? By will. How 
does this will act? Here we come to a succession 
of causes and agencies as yet beyond anatomical 
and physiological science. 

Now what absolute and indisputable evidence 
have we that the action of the human will can 
only and solely operate through the medium of 
the muscular fibres. It is one of the prejudices 
(we had almost said superstitions) of modem society 
that this is the case, but it has never, even in 
material agencies (separate from the supernatural), 
been proved. 

On the other hand, prayer is an universal instinct 
of the iuman soul, " everywhere, always and by 
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all," felt and acknowledged. The Brahman prays 
by sacred Ganges — ^his actions are all bound and 
hedged in by prayer ; the Buddhist ever seeks 
the infinite One in prayer — seeks through it to be 
lost in the infinite God ; the Moslem prays kneeling 
five times in the day ; the savage Tartar or 
Siberian prays ; the very Negro or Polynesian 
obeys the same universal instinct of humanity. 
Prayer is the Jacob's ladder between earth and 
heaven, the solace of the afflicted, the anchor of the 
soul, the earnest of hope, the refuge of the un- 
happy, the comfort of the bereaved, the bond of 
virtue and of holiness. Without prayer, life to 
most of the human race were a hideous blank — 
a hell upon this earth, for the greatest horror of 
hell is that in it prayer is no more. The most 
brutal tyrant earth has yet seen has not been able 
to wrest from the unhappy this solace. The dun- 
geon of the captive, the bedside of the djdng, the 
hous3 of sorrow, have been blessed and brightened. 
To try to take it from man were the greatest crime 
that the enemy of souls could attempt, for it 
would leave earth a dreary blank of sin, sorrow, 
and despair, even as hell. To be without prayer 
means to be without God, for God's fatherhood 
and omnisciance implies His willingness and ability 
to hear His children's pleadings. To be without 
God is hell. "If He were in hell," writes Von 
Hartung, " it would be no hell, as heaven without 
Him would be no heaven, as the Eoyal Psalmist 
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exclaims, ^Whom have I in heaven, hut Theef 
The work of the materialist and rationalist, then, 
is to make this earth a hell of fierce human 
passion, of selfishness, of mad pursuit of gain or 
pleasure, of wrong, of crime, of grim despair — ^the 
afflicted and oppressed forbidden even to pray or 
to hope. 

But it is urged by some sceptical assailants of 
Prayer that they object merely to the interference 
of prayer with physical laws. What are those 
physical laws? Perhaps the mere classification of 
phenomena, like the now exploded theories of 
quinary laws in the am'mal world of naturalists in 
the earlier part of this century. At best they can 
be merely the symmetrical rule in which the King 
of kings is pleased to work. It will be time to 
talk of sovereignty of law when we know whether 
our nearest sisters in space are peopled, or the cause 
of the diseases that slay us. No, the Supreme Law 
from which all proceeds, and by which all is ruled, 
is the will of the Most High ; and the one mode 
whereby humanity can afiect that will is Prayer, 
and this the man of prayer may claim, that the 
key of all laws is with him, and that if his Divine 
Father only is pleased to gxant his request, all 
things are his, whether it be **the world, or life, 
or death, whether they be things present, or things 
to come." ^ For Prayer is Force, force acting on 

f 1 Cor. iii. 22. 
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the Supreme Cause of all Laws, as muscular action 
is force acting on the manifestations of those laws. 
But prayer is sovereign of all, and this is the 
highest action of the human will. 

Are there not miracles of prayer even in this 
doubting nineteenth century? Are not the most 
prosperous countries in Europe those for which most 
prayers are offered to God? Does not the realiza- 
tion of the duty to pray for one's country bring a 
blessing with it? May not much of our own pros- 
perity in England have been due to this ; for in 
what land of Europe has the duty of prayer for one's 
country been more insisted on than in England? 
Which won the battles of England — the courage of 
her warriors abroad, or the prayers of her people 
at home? God only knows. 

But let us take instances in our own day. Was 
not the Prayer of the nation answered, when Eng- 
land was in direst peril from the Indian mutiny, 
and was it not heard and the uplifted rod stayed? 
Did not the voices and hearts of myriads breathe 
forth prayer to God in supplication for our Prince 
on his seemingly death-bed, when human aid and 
himian science were baffled by disease, and was he 
not restored to us? 

Of course those who wish to be blind to these 
things will not accept them. The inquisitors would 
not believe the earth was round, though the phi- 
losopher of Pisa had proved it. The peasant 
of to-day will not believe that Jupiter has four 
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•moons. Against invincible and willing prejudice 
there is no remedy. The sole answer to the bigoted 
materialists of the nineteenth century is the reply 
of Galileo to the equally prejudiced and narrow- 
minded inquisitors of the seventeenth, " E Pur se 
muove^ Prayer still works its miracles whether 
the infidel accepts them or not. 8 



^ See on this subject Canon Liddon's able Lecture on 
Prayer, in his valuable work entitled "Some Elements of 
Eeligion," Lecture v., p. 166. 
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II. MIHACLE. 

The corollary of prayer is Miracle. But as the 
assault on Miracle is in some points distinct from 
that on Prayer, let us consider it negatively, in 
defence of attacks — 

1. In its possibility. 

2. In its lawfulness. 

And afterwards, positively in its proofs. 
1. Possibility of Miracles. If we accept the 
being of God, He must be Omnipotent. If so, '' all 
things are possible with God." He has directed the 
planets in their courses; He has willed endless 
systems of suns with their attendant worlds into 
being ; He has breathed life into millions of divers 
forms. Nothing is, then, difBcult to Him. If He 
gave Lazarus life in the beginning, He can restore 
it to him, though corruption has set in on the corpse 
in the grave. If He created the Eed Sea, to divide 
it for a few hours is a trifle. If He has given 
to man sight and hearing, to make the blind see 
or the deaf hear involves to Him no effort. Thus, 
if Christ be God Licamate, the miracles of the 
Gospel are a mere matter of course; if God an- 
swers the prayer of His people, the miracles of 
the Old Testament do not present any difficulty. 
Such miracles may not occur now, because Christ 
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is in heaven, and the object of the miracles of 
Scripture is attained. The spindle is become very- 
rare in English homes, because machinery does its 
work better. Miracles are the immediate agencies 
of Divine will, but now a more excellent way is 
employed — the sanctifying of men's souls by the 
Holy Ghost. One great miracle only is now vouch- 
safed to men, and that is the Church of God, still 
living and energizing after eighteen centuries of 
persecution, schism, and trial. The mere existence 
of Christianity after all its dangers is a miracle as 
great as any in Holy Writ. 

2. Lawfulness of Miracles. But some say, 
"Miracles would be immoral as a violation of 
natural laws." What made natural laws but the 
will of God? The existence of a law presupposes 
a lawgiver, and that lawgiver may have made 
exceptions to his rule. What engineer would make 
a steam-engine which he cannot control *? It would 
perchance prove an iron Frankenstein to crush 
and ruin its author. So who dares to assume that 
the Creator of the universe has bound it and Him- 
self by laws incapable of control, or direction? 

And then, when we consider these so-called laws 
of nature, what are they? Possibly we ourselves 
may find out, as Dr. Carpenter truly warns us is 
quite possible,** that some of them are mere clas- 

^ See Dr. Carpenter's opening speech at the British Asso- 
ciation.—Bnghion, 1872, 
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sification of phenomena. Not very long since it 
might have been held a law of nature that metals 
were of more specific gravity than water, but now 
we know potassium floats on its surface ; that all 
matter was visible, but now we find most gases 
are invisible. Imperfect induction may lead to 
false conclusion, and yet what inductions are per- 
fect? For centuries the Ptolemaic system was 
held to be a law of nature, and phenomena did fit 
into it ; now it is proved to be a mere ingenious 
invention. Only a few years since the theory of 
a dark solid nucleus under the photosphere of the 
sun was considered as all but proved, now the spec- 
tral analysis has greatly sliaken it. Even the primal 
law of matter, the main chain of the universe, the 
law of gravitation, presents some exceptions, for the 
eccentricities of comets are very diflScult to reconcile 
to it. Who then can say that, if God has called 
laws into being, the Divine lawgiver may not have 
constituted higher laws, modifying and overriding 
them.; and that what we call miracles may be 
either the result of His will, or the action of those 
superior laws, acting for some good end. 

3. The consequences of Miracles are really ex- 
aggerated. We may be told that the consequences 
of the drying up of the Ked Sea by Moses would 
be immense ; but has not * the tongue of the Egyp- 
tian Sea,' e, g., the Isthmus of Suez, been smitten 
by human agency, and nothing dreadful happened ? 
It was a dispensation of Nature that Italy should 
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be severed from France ; but the Mont Cenis 
tunnel has made an opening between them, and no 
one in their senses accused the engineers of an 
immoral act. And yet men are found who object 
to the Miracles of Scripture as violating the laws 
of nature. 

On the direct proofs of Miracles this is not the 
place to speak, we shall only remind our readers : — 

(1.) That we have the witness of the Evangelists 
to them in the Word of God. He who rejects them, 
rejects the Bible and the hopes contained in the 
Bible. 

(2.) The Church "everywhere, always and by 
all," has believed in them. 

(3.) They are (at least the Gospel ones) corol- 
laries of the Incarnation. 



III. PROPHECY. 

Ojpi Prophecy we shall not have much to say, as 
the evidences are no doubt familiar to our readers, 
and do not strictly fall under the head of scientific 
evidence. 

We must consider, however, what is Prophecy? 
If God be Omniscient, futurity is unveiled to 
Him. He knows what is to be. But some men 
may live so close to God, that by His permission 
tbejr also partake a finite part of His foreknow- 
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ledge — or to iheir souls He expands the future. 
This gift of foreknowing ever so dimly the future, 
some deny. Why? Because it is uncommon. As 
most men do not know the future, so, they reason, 
no man can know anything about the future. A 
defective induction, or a confusion of a particular 
with an universal. But on this ground the Indian 
king was quite right when he denied that water 
could ever be solid, because he had never seen ice. 

Sometimes, when true science advances, we find that 
theories derided and rejected on precisely the same 
grounds as Miracles or Prophecy — ^become in time 
established beyond a shadow of doubt, and accepted 
as bases of philosophical arguments. Till about 
a century agcr the existence of meteoric stones was 
denied and derided by the scientific world as a mere 
vulgar superstition, and now we have scores of them 
in our museums, and interesting treatises by esta- 
blished writers are written on them. For a very 
long time the circulation of the blood was laughed 
at as a silly notion, inconsistent with experiment 
or fact, and yet now, who doubts it? 

But as for prophecy, certainly the facts are im- 
mense in its support. The fall of Nineveh and 
Babylon, foretold in their ages of glory, of the Four 
Empires, of the desolation of Palestine, of the dis- 
persion of the Jews, of the Messiah, of the spread 
of Christianity, of the rise of Islam, of the increase 
of civilization and travel, nay, of the character of 
our own times — all these are evidences sufficient to 
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form one of the most complete inductions in the 
history of science or philosophy. Wherever a Jew 
is seen we behold a living witness to prophecy. 
The spread of infidelity itself is an evidence of 
prophecy, as again and again foretold eighteen 
hundred years ago. 



IV. ANGELS. 

The behef in the ministry of the holy Angels 
is also vigorously assailed by modem European 
unbelief. The attack comes in two directions : — 

1. The denial of the existence of angels in toto, 
merely representing them as Divine attributes per- 
sonified poetically just as in India Agni and Indra 
are personifications of attributes of Brahma. 

2. The representing them as the spirits of dead 
men. 

The whole subject is difficult to argue out from 
the little we know of these holy beings; but we 
suggest the following reflection on the subject, 
especially when we remember that the onus pro- 
handi falls on the atheist or unbeliever, as assail- 
ing a belief accepted not merely by the Christian 
Church, " everywhere, always and by all," and 
revealed in Holy Writ, both in Old and New Tes- 
tament, but also by the Moslems and Persians in 
our Biblical form of the belief, while in a modi- 
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fied development the same idea is nearly universal 
among the religions of the East. 

1. What right have we to assume Man to be the 
highest of created beings? The whole tone of 
modern science is against such a theory, on which, 
as on a proved axiom most of the unbelief of 
the existence of angels rests. We have no more 
right to suppose man the highest form of being 
than to assert that all the vast worlds of space are 
mere lifeless masses hung in the sky for men's 
amusement. This theory might have been plausible 
in the days of St. Augustine, but science has crushed 
it to atoms. This world of ours is but one-millionth 
of the mighty Sun ; and in our solar system there 
is a fellow-world a thousand times as large as ours. 
Yet the sun is but a unit amid millions of fixed 
stars, nay, millions of millions in inconceivable 
inmiensity. If, then, this world be so minute, that, 
as a grain of sand upon the shore, its destruction 
could hardly be noticed in the nearest systems of 
the fixed stars, were they peopled by beings like 
.ourselves, what incredible presumption it is to af- 
firm that no being is greater than Man in the 
universe ! 

2. If we once allow that in heaven there exist 
beings as much superior to man as the Sun is to 
the earth, then what shall hinder such beings, in 
accordance to Divine will, afiecting and watching 
over the struggling Church on eartii ? 

As to the second line of attack, i. e,, the revival 
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of the old Celtic belief in the spirits of the dead 
being transformed into ministering angels, we can 
only say that the theory is, as we have seen, quite 
unnecessary from a philosophical standpoint, and is 
repugnant to the general tone of Christian theology 
as taught "everywhere, always and by all."* 



V. THE PERSONALITY OE EVIL. 

If we, as Christians, once accept the view that 
the assault on the faith now raging is but an attack 
schemed by a super-human strategist, who knows 
that his time is short, and that now he must use 
every agency of malice, falsehood, scoffing, insidious 
doubt, open persecution, that diabolic malice can 
invent against the Christian faith, it is manifest 
that a most important part of his plan, nay, the 
keynote of the whole, must be to represent it merely 
as the natural outcome of free criticism and intel- 
lectual inquiry, and not the personal agency of the 
Enemy of mankind. As we should expect, this 
is the case, and the main force of modem unbelief 
is concentrated on this point — the belief in a Per- 
sonality of Evil. It is, therefore, in defence of this 
position, that we must contend. 

^ This theory is one of the defects of "Gates Ajar" find 
''The Bay after Death." 
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Logically, the belief in a Personal Satan is a 
corollary from the belief in a Personal and Gkx)d 
G,od. Not merely Christianity, but Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Dualism assent to this. When 
men doubt the personality of evil, they must be- 
come either Atheists or Pantheists — i, e., either 
believe in no Grod at all, or that Good and Evil 
alike are manifestations of Him. The fact is, that 
evil does exist in the world — ^with sin and all its 
train of woes. To deny the existence of sin is 
about the same as to deny the existence of pain 
or death. Whence does sin come ? Why are not 
all men pure, honest, truthful, gentle, kind, un- 
selfish? - 

Instinct will not explain it Men are' worse 
than beasts when they are wicked. The tigress 
would take no delight in seeing a tiger cub tortured 
yet Indian women delight in seeing the children of 
another tribe tortured. The shows of the gladiators 
of Home have no parallel in the animal world. 
The degradation of man is worse than of the beast, 
for the beast can only be a beast — the man may 
become a fiend. 

Whence, then, comes evil ? Only two replies 
have ever been given to this question, and per- 
haps they are the only two which it is possible to 
offer. 

A. Either evil comes from God, and is a mani- 
festation of Him in His attribute of Destroyer ; or, 

B. Evil is an agency resulting from the free 
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will of some creature of God, who has selected it 
in the exercise of that free will. 

The former is the doctrine of the Brahman, of 
the Buddhist, in short, of Pantheism in every form. 
The latter of Christianity, and with it Judaism 
and Islam. 

Let us consider the two theories. 

The most accurate and logical definition, distinct 
from Christianity, of the origiu of evil is in Ae 
doctrine of Brahmanism. But here, as in the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and Trinity, the un- 
assisted but subtle mind of the Hindu has, out of 
the inner lights of natural theology, come much 
nearer to Christianity than the hasty generalizers 
of Western Europe. The Brahman does not deny 
the personality of evil, he only holds that it is a 
manifestation of God. Herein lies the crucial point 
of difference between Christianity and Brahmanism. 
The third person of the Hindu Trinity is not the 
Sanctifier, but — one shrinks from writing it — ^the 
Destroyer. God is not all good according to this 
terrible theory — He sometimes thinks gloomy 
thoughts, and from Him evil comes, and all woe. 
Yet though we shudder at this thought, we must 
confess that this is quite an outcome of Pantheism. 
If all things be but an emanation or manifestation 
of God, evil, sin, lust, vengeance, murder, pain, 
death, are but manifestations of the all-pervading, 
the Universum. Let modem Pantheists beware — 
tbeir system leads either to the grim glacier of 
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Atheism, or to the hideous devil-worship of Siva 
and Kalaghut. 



VI. ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

On this terrible subject we should wish to say 
little, only the attack is so immediately directed 
on it, that the painful topic must be faced. In 
India the doctrine of transmigration of souls in 
a cycle of new existence is a mode of explaining 
the punishments of a future state. On that subject 
we have spoken already. In Europe the danger 
is far greater, because it has developed into a 
negation far more perilous than the fanciful theory 
of the Hindu — ^into a practical denial of future 
retribution, and the ultimate acceptance of all, good 
or evil, into heaven. ThLs theory is founded on 
the erroneous conceptions of God's nature to which 
we have alluded. 

1. Some suppose that the Church teaches that 
the pains of hell are inflicted by God, and that it 
is cruel of the all-loving Father to suffer such to 
be inflicted. But, as we have proved, evil is the 
result of the free will df Satan and of man. It is 
not God that torments ; it is the evil one, and the 
evil passions.' 

' See Yon Hartung's Sermon ; Post Mediaeval Preachers, 
pp. 119-31. . 
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But is it not cruel that some should be excluded 
from heaven ? By no means. Is the Paradise, for 
which the Christian longs a Paradise of voluptnous 
delight, like that offered to the true Moslem in the 
Koran, of eating, drinking, and sensuality ? Or is 
it an abode of pure and spiritual happiness — eternal 
meditation and praise — ^the thinking of, the adoring, 
the loving God, the being with the pure and holy, 
in holiness and purity for ever*? Is there aught 
in this to tempt the soul, utterly and willingly 
debased in gross sensuality or in deadly crime? 
Would not the sinner feel even in Paradise, 
"Myself a hell?" 

" What is pleasure to one man gives disgust to 
another; to a good, sensible, well-conducted man, 
the condition of a drunkard is one of misery. Yet 
to the drunkard there is no ambition to taste 
the joys of respectability and sobriety. A coarse 
brutal nature cannot appreciate or care to appre- 
ciate the refined pleasures derived from art and 
literature. To a highly refined mind the coarse 
and brutal nature is awful in its loathsomeness. 
To the pure and virgin soul, full of heavenly 
aspirations, the life of a street Arab is hell." 

Pleasure is not absolute, it is relative. It may 
be defined as the gratification of desire. Here, in 
this life, since the body is joined to the soul, certain 
pleasures are common to all, or nearly all men, 
as gratifying the carnal instincts of self-preserva- 
tion. But in the life to come, where there is 
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only the resurrection body, free from sensual 
needs, the pleasure of the soul alone will be en- 
joyable. Those who have never trained their souls 
here to enjoy heavenly things will find no pleasure 
there, where happiness implies a receptivity in the 
person to be made happy. The Heaven of the 
Christian is not the sensual Paradise of the Moslem, 
where the pleasures of man's lower nature are 
offered as a bribe to the brutalized Arab of the 
Desert. 

A man utterly devoted to, and enchained by the 
sin of envy, would find no pleasure for ever and 
for ever to be amidst the holy angels, wiser and 
better than himself. The proud man would hav« 
no happiness in the eternal and ceaseless obedience 
and adoration of heaven. To him to reign in hell 
were preferable. 

The sensualist could find no joy in spiritual love 
and praise. The quarrelsome person could find 
no rest where wars and strife are no more. " The 
future hfe will correspond," as Mr. Baring Gould 
truly writes, " with the desires felt in the terrestrial 
life. K in this life man widens his sympathies, 
the greater will be his satisfaction hereafter ; but 
if he suppresses all his nobler desires, and lives 
only for the flesh, he will find hereafter nothing 
to satisfy him, when the faculty of sensual gratifi- 
cation is removed ; for pleasure is only given for a 
purpose, and the purpose ' accomplished, pleasure 
will disappear. If he has been indifferent to God 
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here, he will not miss Him through eternity. If 
intellectual and spiritual pursuits fail to create 
an interest here, he will yawn through an eter- 
nity of spiritual and intellectual activity. The 
circle of eternity to one will be the cipher zero 
to another/' 

2. There is another argument external to the de- 
clarations of Holy Writ worth considering. If the 
wicked, with their souls still stained by unrepented 
sin — the blasphemer, the murderer, the thief, the 
sensualist, the wilful infidel — ^were admitted into 
heaven, would it, could it, be a place of rest? 
Would it not be a renewal of this earth ? — a stormy 
ocean stirred up by the whirlwind of eyil passion ? 
— a place of envy, strife, unsatisfied desire ? What 
an eternity to look forward to ! No, it is for love 
to His creatures, in mercy to His people, that the 
Eternal God has decreed that the wicked shall be 
for ever severed from the good, and that part of 
the bliss of heaven is to be, that " there the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the weary are at 
rest." 

VII. A MATERIAL HEAVEN. 

One of the strangest lines of attack adopted by 
the enemies of Christianity is the denial of a ma- 
terial heaven. As its existence is plainly taught 
in the Apocalypse, and also implied in the Creed 
by the doctrine of the Lord's Ascension, it is 
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needful to regard this as an outwork to be de- 
fended. 

1. If we believe in the resurrection of the body, 
we must conceive a place. If the resurrection of 
the body be a fact, the rehabilitating the soul in a 
material tabernacle, the place where the blessed 
rest, must be a real place, and not this earth ne- 
cessarily. Why should men hold it now-a-days 
so very philosophical and so very scientific (which 
some appear to consider everything anti-Christian 
must be) to expect that man is eternally, even in 
his glorified condition, to be chained to this little 
atom in Infinity's vast ocean, this little world 
of ours, which is as a grain of dust on Infinity's 
vast highway, and which even now, in our present 
imperfect state, man can himself traverse in some 
three months, and aroimd which the electric flash 
can dart in a few moments ? How utterly opposed 
to all real science, how irreconcilable to the thoughts 
which astronomy opens to the minds of those who 
love to dwell on their Heavenly Father's works, 
is this childish myth of modem infidelity, a re- 
beautified earth to which the souls of countless 
millions, Prometheus like, are eternally to be 
bound. Yet this is a notion to which some in 
their flight from Christian revelation have been 
driven. 

But the reason of this notion is manifest. It is 
to allegorize, or melt into vapour, the sublime 
dogma of Christ's Ascension. The thought of a 
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material heaven, and Christ there — a Man and yet 
God, pleading for His people, preparing them a 
place — a Man, and yet adored by all the blessed 
ones of higher worlds than this — are linked to- 
gether. Men cannot allegorize or explain away 
Christ's Ascension, or Christ's glorious Session, 
without more or less throwing doubt on a material 
heaven, and so the infidel, or semi-infidel, is forced 
to deny all, in defiance of the witness of human 
conscience, of philosophy, of astronomy, of reason, 
of Christianity. K there be a future state for the 
blest there must be a better world than this to re- 
ceive them, or perchance, more perfect still, not to 
be enchained to any point in space, but to be free 
denizens of all the heavens.* 

* See the curious physical theory of Heaven of M. Figuier, 
in "A Day after Death" — a reaction, but not a healthy one, 
from the materialistic theories of French society. 



IX. 

HOLY SCEIPTURE. 

The authenticity and inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which some might have said should have 
been taken first in our inquiry, we have purposely 
placed last, as desiring merely to consider the ex- 
traneous proofs of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, such as a heathen or a sceptic might accept, 
before urging the authenticity of Holy Writ, on 
which all the doctrines of Christianity have directly 
been founded, and by which the reader can for 
himself, with other aids, prove the truth of our 
conclusion — ^the doctrine of the Church and of 
the Bible. Thus we would show a double path 
converging to the same end — a duplicate demonstra- 
tion of the same fact — ^the external, i.e,, that of 
human philosophy, of human conscience, and of 
nature; and the internal, i.e., that of Holy Writ, and 
the witness of the Church of God, as to what has 
" everywhere, always, and by all been believed." 

On the authenticity of. Scripture much has been 
written, and with most of the ordinary arguments 
no doubt our readers are acquainted. One common- 
sense point is worth considering. How, if they 
were not quite sure that the Gk)spel was true, 
did the Apostles and their followers show them- 
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selves so willing to risk life itseK for the faith? 
Men may stand by a forgery to a certain degree, 
but life and death is a serious matter. Certainly 
the Apostles and their immediate followers did 
accept the Gk)spel message, much as we have it, 
or at least had the published Gospels been different 
to their teaching, some of those who had heard 
them would have been certain to have protested 
against it, and the Church would not have given 
her general consensus to the New Testament as 
she did. As for the Old Testament, it is the 
Book of a nation; its very letters were jealously 
counted and guarded by that nation, and the 
enemies of Christianity among that nation are at 
one with ourselves as to its verity. 

But let us consider the great Book as a reply to 
the human soul in its highest aspirations, and as 
satisfying the cravings of humanity. This we 
conceive is its highest evidence. 

1. Who have accepted it? The whole body of 
Christians — all, always, and everywhere. And 
what a countless host does that mean ! How many 
thousands of millions of souls amidst the dead have 
been cheered by those Divine words ! "^ How many 
tens of millions of Christian men now, to-day, are 
supported, counselled, helped, restrained, by them ! 

Yet it may be replied — ^True, but these are only 

" For an explanation of the countless multitude of the 
Communion of Saints, see p. 95. 
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the millions of the ignorant and unenlightened — 
weak women, humble peasants, sick and feeble folk. 
Nay, in the support of that Book the noblest heroes 
have done their greatest deeds. That Book has 
strengthened the warrior on the night before the 
battle, and the seaman in the tempest's rage, and 
the wanderer in the desert's trials. Nay, the wisest 
of men have poured on its sacred pages — men 
whose names are emblazoned on the scroll of fame 
as amongst earth's most gifted sons. SS. Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, Bernard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, are among its commentators; ay, in more 
recent times, all those great men of Europe and 
America, whose names are familiar to the Biblical 
scholar (a list too long to quote here). Of divers 
nations, divers ages, divers schools of thought, and 
tones of mind, in one they agreed all — in the pro- 
foundest veneration and sincerest appreciation of 
the great Book. 

But the proof lies not with the testimony of the 
learned. This is a matter of heart as well as of 
head, of the soul as well as the intellect, of 
humanity at large, and not only of the schools of 
the literati. How marvellous, how miraculous, is 
the power of the Bible on the Christian poor! 
It is indeed wonderful when we consider how the 
Psalms, written by an Asiatic king, nearly three 
thousand years ago, supply the household words 
and thoughts of the bed-ridden invalids of our 
workhouses, or the children of our Sunday-schools, 
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or the rustics of our villages. They know not even 
the names of Homer, or Virgil, of Sophocles, or 
Horace — ^nay, not even of Chaucer, or Spenser, or 
Shakespeare, or Byron ; but that Asiatic king and 
his wise son still ^eaks to those people, touches their 
hearts, consoles their sorrow, counsels, strengthens, 
advises them. As in England, so by the fiords of 
Norway, and in the forest of Eussia, and by the 
blue Mediterranean, in the Canadian backwoods, 
and in the Australian bush, that Eastern Monarch 
still speaks to men's hearts, and reaches them. Is 
this a work of man, or of God ? 

2. Where has it been accepted? Throughout 
Christendom. For above one thousand years it 
has been acknowledged (tacitly at least) in all the 
centres of European civilization (save for a time 
in Cordova and Grenada). For three hundred 
years it has been owned in the centres of the 
civilization of America. It is acknowledged as the 
Word of God by the Icelander and the Finn, close 
to the Arctic circle, in the region of icy cold. It 
is read beneath the palm-trees of South Africa, or 
Tinnevelly. It is revered alike in the New and in 
the Old World ; in America and Australasia as in 
Europe. It is the household friend of millions of 
Christian homes in divers climes and lands — still 
the same Book, bearing the same glad tidings. 

It is the Book of Mankind. The Kuran had, 

and still has, a great power over the peoples of 

Southern Asia and of Northern Africa. But the 
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Kurdn has not, never has had, and never can have 
any application or influence over the nations of 
the temperate or frigid zones. It is the local boqk 
of a local religion. The Vedas have their power 
in India, but out of India they have no mission, 
and, save in a few literary circles, but little interest. 
The Zendavesta is addressed to Persia, and the 
nation of Persia, and out of those limits it is only 
a literary curiosity. The sacred books of China 
are utterly Chinese in this point — that to the outer 
world of the "barbarians" they are nothing, and 
never seek to be anything. But the Bible is the 
Book of all humanity, addressed to all nations, 
European or Asiatic, black or white — Aryan, Tu- 
ranian, Semetic, American, Polynesian, or Ethio- 
pian — ^to every man or woman in this world made 
in the image of God, of human form. It is thus 
even now being read and proclaimed in well-nigh 
all the languages under heaven, in well-nigh all 
the countries of the earth. In all the tongues of 
Europe, from the mysterious Basque, to the half- 
extinct Manx, and the half savage Mordvinian 
and Lapponese ; in the tongues of scores of slowly- 
expiring tribes of American Indians; amid the 
half-extinct races of Melanesian Isles, in the wild 
languages of Central Africa, and the venerable 
tongues of Asia, Aryan or Dravidian, Turanian 
or Mongolian, the great Book has been proclaimed.* 

* For the extension of the Bible see " The Bible of Every 
Land," pasnm. 
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In characters phonetic or hieroglyphic, to be read 
from left to right, or from right to left^ or from top 
to bottom — ^the old, old story of the Cross, and 
Him who died thereon is being told. If it is not 
already, it soon will be " the Book of the World." 

3. When ? To realize the answer to this ques- 
tion, we must consider the Bible not only as a 
whole, but in its two great parts. 

The Bible is well called the oldest of Booka 
The Kig Veda alone, perhaps (and that is very 
questionable), approaches to it in the age of its 
earlier books. And the Pentateuch stands pro- 
bably the most ancient of human compositions. 
Half the Canon of the Old Testament was finished 
centuries before Rome was founded, or Solon had 
taught in Athens. The epics of Homer were pos- 
terior to a great portion of Holy Writ, and the 
teachings of Kong-fu-tze in China, and of Zara- 
thustra in Persia, are centuries more modem than 
the Psalms of David, or the philosophy of Solomon. 

Even the New Testament is more ancient than 
any living language of Europe (for modem Greek 
is a new dialect) or than any edifice (deserving the 
name) standing in England. And yet, as we have 
seen, it touches — ay, the older words of the more 
ancient covenant also— the hearts of the poor and 
the unlettered in this nineteenth century, when the 
great writings of their own greatest countrymen, 
written only a century or two ago, would seem to 
them antiquated and unintelligible. 
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It is the Book of all times as it is of all lands. 
It was first designed for the primitive ages of the 
Asiatic patriarchs and nomads. It suits the eras 
of highest culture. It has had a living power in 
civilization and in barbarism. It is very old, and 
yet never possibly were more copies printed of it 
than during the last few years. 

As it suits all times of a nation's history, so it 
suits the divers phases of individual life. It has 
taught us in our childhood, it is linked to our 
earliest, to our brightest, and to our saddest me- 
mories. It comforts us in our sorrows, advises us 
in our difficulties, consoles us in our affliction, 
warns us in our prosperity, instructs our leisure, 
encourages us in our duties, gives us hope even 
in the dread hour of death. Of what other book 
can this be said 1 

4. Literary excellence. Why? It is the best 
of books. It has excited, as we see, the careful 
study of thousands of the wisest and most learned 
of the human race, and still has commanded the 
reverence and consoled the sorrow of poor peasants. 
Why ? Because of its power, and adaptability to 
all needs. Compared with other books how im- 
mense is its supremacy, in almost every branch of 
literature ! 

Where, in the whole sphere of lyric poetry, is 
there a collection to compare with the Psalms — ^the 
common heritage of Christendom and Israel ? What 
in the songs of any nation can be oompared to 
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them? There have been songs that have stirred 
up men's passions, and roused noble feelings, songs 
so potent as a spell to excite patriotism, or en- 
thusiasm, that tyrants have dreaded them, or legis- 
lators forbidden them; but these songs have had 
their day, and men have grown tired of them, and 
at length forgotten them. Where are now the 
war-songs of the Middle Ages ? where the old Ja- 
cobite songs that stirred so many an Englishman 
to slay his fellows in the last century? Where 
the cavalier songs of the seventeenth century? 
Gone, old-fashioned, forgotten. The world gets tired 
of her songs in a century — the Church's songs 
are nearly three thousand years old. Those glo- 
rious Psalms rang through Solomon's temple ages 
before the very existence of England or France 
was known to the civilized world — ^when Germany 
was a huge primeval forest, when Italy even was 
peopled by semi-savages. Before Eome was built^ 
when Athens or Corinth were mere villages, the 
same old Psalms rolled in their glorious variety, 
expressing all the deepest feelings of humanity. 
They have ^ot ceased yet, and still the whole 
Christian past is theirs. SS. Augustine and Am- 
brose, Chrysostom and Bernard, sang the same 
songs of David as we do ; they were heard in the 
catacombs, in the basilica, in the medisBval cathe- 
dral, in thousands of our parish churches. What 
a literary history surrounds the Psalms ! 

But the Psalms are but one book in the Bible. 
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Here we have other poetry also. Who of poets 
wrote so gloriously as Isaiah, or so touchingly as 
Jeremiah, or so mystically as Ezekiel ? Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, pale before 
those great masters; for they wrote but as men, 
the prophets as the oracles of God. What teacher 
of men ever equalled St. Paul in effect on un- 
told millions? Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, were the 
teachers of the learned few, of but two epochs (their 
own, and the post-renaissance), St. Paul of all 
classes and all times. But the Gospel is super- 
eminent in its power and mission. We dare not 
quote a human book in comparison with that. 

5. Its results. But the results of Holy Scripture 
above all show that it is not of this earth, earthy, 
not a mere compilation of wise sages of the olden 
time, or the gathering of the traditions of an Asiatic 
nation, but the central book of human literature, 
the key-note of the civilization of the world, the 
light fipom heaven enlightening humanity. 

What are the effects of the Bible? In other 
words, what would European society have been 
without the power of this wonderful Book, and of 
the effects it has produced ? 

Let us look at home first. In its literary power, 
as spreading from the study of the philosopher, 
and the palace of the king, to the peasant's hut, 
it has fixed the languages of two of the greatest 
nations of the world — ^the German, in Luther's 
Translation, and the English, in our authorized 
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version. The one Book, spreading to all classes 
and all provinces, has been the centre, the heart 
of two of the richest literatures of the world. Yet 
this is a merely extraneous, and some might say, 
accidental effect. 

Its effects on art, as well as language, have 
been also immense. To it we owe man's best works. 
The pencil of Kaphael and Michael Angelo, of 
Giotto and Fra Angelico, were inspired by its 
story. The song of Handel, of Mendelssohn, of 
Mozart, sound to its holy Words. The master- 
pieces of European architecture represent its 
thought. The literature of Europe is saturated 
with its conceptions. 

Nor has Asia been unaffected. The Kuran is 
in truth but an imitation of the Bible, and its 
noblest and best thoughts merely paraphrases of 
Holy Writ in an Arabian setting. The glories 
of Bagdad and Cordova are but indirect results 
of the great Book, and indistinct and unwilling 
witnesses to its Divine power. The best part 
of Islam is a mere dimmed reflection and imi- 
tation of revealed religion. 

Of what other book can this be said — ^nay, can 
half or a quarter of it be said of any book in the 
world? The power of all is local or transitory, 
of this, universal and seemingly eternal. 

Thus the unprejudiced and unbigoted observer, 
as he looks on European civilization — on art, on 
literature, on Christian thought and Christian sen- 
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timent ; as he sees how all that is noble and sub- 
lime in our modem society converges in, or emanates 
from, Holy Writ, he must say, "Surely this is 
the Word of God !" 

But if this be conceded, all that we have laboured 
to prove is by another route demonstrated and 
accepted as fact. We are in the position of the 
mathematician who, after long and weary demon- 
stration, finds his problem capable of proof by a 
shorter way, though the converging of the two 
demonstrations in the same conclusion makes each 
more irrefragable. All, then, we have roughly 
striven to educe from nature's laws and human 
conscience becomes plain, and clear, and positive, 
when once we accept that great Book, the centre 
of human thought, the pioneer of human hope. 
Through the Bible and the Church, (its potent 
witnesses) the dim outlines of natural theology grow 
clear, and positive, and definite. We have as yet 
been gazing, as the Alpine traveller in the night, 
before the dawn, on the gaunt dim lines of the 
snowy mountains, rising indistinctly like giant 
spectres into the black night — Jungfrau, St. Gothard, 
Schreckhom, or royal Mont Blanc ; a long line of 
ghost-like Titans, towering in procession up to the 
sky, white, and cloud-like, and shadowy. But 
now, lo ! the scene is changing ! The red Aurora 
is rising in the east; one by one the peaks are 
tinted by her rosy glow, line by line the jagged 
cliffs grow clearer; doubtful points in the view 
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remain so no longer ; dark glens are lightened by 
the dawn, mystery after mystery dissolves, till at 
last the golden sun rises in his triumphant splen- 
dour, every cliflF, every chalet, every clump of fir 
trees, stands out plainly in the bright daylight. 

Yes! It is no baseless fabric of a dream, no 
succession of airy clouds and empty nothingness. 
The Alps — the glorious Alps ! in all their ancient 
grandeur, in solid massiveness of granite robed 
in snow — lie before us ; no dream, no fancy — a feet, 
a solid, massive fact. 

Such is the transition of the soul in doubt to the 
soul in faith. First, dimly, the doctrines of religion 
are traced out in the night of unbelief, and seem 
unreal and shadowy, indistinct and undefined. As 
the light of true faiowledge grows more and more 
clear, they are seen in the rosy dawn of the soul's 
faith, till at length the glorious blaze of Scripture 
and the Church's teaching illumines them in every 
part, and the great fact bursts on the doubter^s 
mind, that what once seemed vague and uncertain 
is real and solid truth, as the massive Alps in their 
ancient glory. Keader, may this be your case; 
and even if now the outlines of the faith seem un- 
defined to you, may you through Gkxi's love yet 
know the peace and joy in believing ! 



CONCLUSION. 

We leave these few simple thoughts to our 
readers, commending them to their reverent con- 
sideration. Many more arguments might have 
been added did time and space permit ; and v^re 
trust that, as the science of Christian evidence ad- 
vances, there may be a still greater cloud of wit- 
nesses from the world of nature, of metaphysics, 
of history, and psychology, to bear testimony to 
the absolute certainty of " the faith once delivered 
to the saints." 

One argument more, and we have done. It is 
a simple and a common-sense one, and it may 
reach the hearts of many when other reasons would 
not. "Know, sceptic, that the time must come 
for thee to die. It may come very soon ; it must 
come sooner or later. Then in that supreme hour, 
when this world has, for you, narrowed into the 
four walls of your chamber of death, when you 
feel that body you now so value, racked vrith the 
unutterable agony of approaching dissolution ; then, 
when you are told that all the science of this world 
cannot save your dying body from going the way 
of all jflesh ; then, when you see your friends, your 
children, as it may be, bending weeping over you, 
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knowing tiiey shall see you no more ; then, when 
they are longing to hear a word from you, and they 
cannot hear it, for the voice now so eager to defy 
Heaven can never speak again; then, in that 
supreme hour, when the darkness of death is glazing 
your dim eyes, and the chill of death grasping 
your motionless limbs — then, I ask you. What 
have Strauss and Comte, what have Atheism and 
Positivism to offer you in that supreme agony — 
what, by their own confession, but Eternal Death ? 
With what can they threaten you ? — ^the same, 
death. What matters it, then, tf you defy them 
now ? What, if ye are Christ's, have we to offer 
you ? Life, peace, glory, eternity of rest in Heaven ! 
Look to this picture, and look to that, and choose ; 
but put not off your choice till the gate is closed, 
and it is too late. You know we teU you true, 
your conscience witnesses unwillingly to it." 

And now, Christian reader, we shall have a 
word with thee, and then have done. 

"Supposing in your course of life you meet a 
groping wanderer, who in his blindness thinks yon 
massive Alps of Christian truths are clouds and 
phantoms; and through your aid, and the light 
of knowledge you are given, you enlighten his 
dark soul to see them as they are, majestic, 
real, immutable; and that in the great Day, 
when you behold your Incarnate God, in all 
His glory, coming to judge this world, that soul 
shall stand on His right hand amid His saints — 
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a brand snatched from the burning — ^how glorious 
will be your reward!" The statesman makes 
history, but history shall pass away and be for- 
gotten ! The architect builds for posterity, but in 
time his edifices will moulder into dust, as did 
Babylon, or Carthage ! The missionary builds for 
eternity, and his work is eternal! — ^never to pass 
away, for it is the restoration of the immortal image, 
of God to its pristine loveliness and beauty ! 
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